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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


ESTELLE CARPENTER. 


Emerson said: “I cannot hear of personal vigor 
of any kind, great power of performance, without 
fresh resolution.” 

The closer the performance comes to us, the 
keener the inspiration to resolution. A physician 
who achieves sends a special thrill through the 
blood of every other physician, so a teacher’s nota- 
ble performance should stir the blood of every 
other, and when one adds to professional affiliation 
a personal interest, the enthusiasm is heightened to 
the limit. 

“Estelle Carpenter has shown herself to be the 
queen of the Coast,” a friend wrote me recently, 
and it is unquestionably true. An emergency de- 
velops whoever has the qualities to meet it. The 
friend who wrote the above tribute to Miss Car- 
penter prefaced it in this wise: “Many years ago I 
heard you say that he alone is really great who is 
equal to a great crisis, and you will rejoice to know 
that our supervisor of music has proved to be the 
one person for our great crisis.” 

Of course it was not the first time. There is 
never a first time. One must have it in the blood, 
must have practiced the art in lesser emergencies, 
and Miss Carpenter’s life has been one of emer- 
gencies. She is young and slight, and two years 
ago held her position by a frail tenure because the 
powers-that-be on the board of education were bit- 
terly opposed to her theories of music teaching. 
Her days were numbered, so everybody said. 
Then came the great school festival of song in the 
vast auditorium in May a year ago. A vast multi- 
tude was assembled, with the mayor, school offi- 
cials, and the men of affairs of the city. That little 
woman led the thousands of children in a way 
never known before. Her every movement seemed 
to lend almost celestial power to the voices, and 
thrill succeeded thrill as over soul of song pos- 
sessed the assembled throng, and Miss Carpenter’s 
official crisis had passed. 

April 18, 1906, fell upon a week’s holiday, and 
Miss Carpenter was in a retreat in Napa Valley 
for rest that was pronounced indispensable. Her 
widowed mother and only sister were in their new 
home, and saw the demon of flame come to their 
very threshold—and lie down and die. She found 
her retreat anything but restful during the days in 
which she knew not the fate of her home, but as 
soon as any one was admitted to the city she re- 
turned and arranged for the great school music fes- 


_and Miss Carpenter has set up a milestone that is a 


tival in the Golden Gate park, whiche will have a 
place in the history of San Francisco. 

Then vacation and needed rest—oh, no! Then 
came the discovery of a great wrong to the hun- 
dreds of teachers who had lost their all in the ruin 
that had come to the city. Here was a class, an 
honorable and honored class of people, officially 
known and iisted, and they had been going for the 
relief to which they were entitled, in line with the 
miscellaneous crowd, with women of ill repute and 
men of all classes and conditions. Miss Carpenter 
presented their case to relief committees, and de- 
manded that there be special headquarters for 
them, and that they be served by some one in sym- 
pathy with them, offering to do this service person- 
ally, or to secure some one who should be accept- 
able to the relief officials. Her every suggestion 
was turned down, “brutally” turned down, my*cor- 
respondent says. Then she wrote letters to friends 
in the East, to teachers and educators, and money 
and clothing came promptly and abundantly, and 
her home was transformed into a teacher’s relief 
station, and so smoothly did it all move that not 
only did the teachers enjoy peace and plenty, but 
an object lesson was given everybody connected 
with the movement from San Francisco to Boston, 
and a new regime followed, as the world knows. 
Not everybody knows, however, the part a little 
woman played in the transformation. 

Emerson again says: “Our teachers serve us 
personally as meters or milestones of progress,” 


monument. 


To me it means infinitely more than a mere pro- 
fessional measure of progress. San Francisco has 
always made more of New Year’s eve than any 
other American city, and a few short months ago 
I saw the year 1906 ushered in with spectacular 
demonstrations from the veranda of that delightful 
home on Willard street from which relief has since 
been graciously and adequately dispensed to hun- 
dreds of afflicted teachers. It was my last evening 
in San Francisco—the San Francisco I had known 
for thirty years but shall never see again—and Es- 
telle Carpenter, her mother and sister, honored me 
with a dinner party to a company of congenial 
spirits. It was all so charming, so out of the usual, 
that one could but feel that it was significant. 

Indeed, so impressed were we all that some one 
said: “Not transferable. Good for this trip only.” 
How little did we realize that of that group, the 
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bright, vivacious, brilliant Estelle was to be the one 
to do great things within a few short weeks! 

Quoting Emerson once more: “It is for men to 
scatter the seeds of song that the germs of love and 
benefit may be multiplied.’ The supervisor of 
music in San Francisco meets the ideal of the 
world’s greatest essayist. 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD VERSUS THE EVOLU- 
TIONARY APPROACH TO WORK IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES.—(I.) 

* BY w. A. BALDWIN, 
Hyannis [Mass.} Normal School. 

In an address given before the Eastern Manual 
Training Association last year, manual training for 
primary grades was classified under three types: 
“(1) Schools where an elabo- 
rate, well-defined course of 
study is marked out ina per- 
fectly logical fashion, with its 
regular set objects to be made 
out of paper, cardboard, clay, 
raffa, wood, iron, etc. The 
place of each piece of work in 
such a course of study is deter- 
mined by its relation to what 
follows, so that the difficulties of 
technique may be gradually ap- 
(2) There are 
there is an 


proached. 
schools where 
orderly sequence of subject mat- 
ter, but the objects to be made 
are suggested by the immediate 
needs of the classroom or the 
home. (3) There 
schools where the approach to 
an understanding ot present 
civilization is made through a 
study of the past.” 

I am glad to agree with the 
speaker of last year in dissenting from the first 
type. But here your program committee in- 
sist that the agreement must cease. I am ex- 
pected to fiercely attack the third type. This, I 
must confess, I am quite willing to do, as it seems 
to me that, as it is usually administered, it is arti- 
ficial, unnatural, and misleading. It is in harmony 
with the old classical form of education while 
paiading in the dress of modern pedagogy. 

This form of manual training, which is classed as 
the third type, had its rise in the culture epoch 
theory. It has gradually dominated the situation 
in very many of our best medern schools. So 
much so that some of us feel that it should be sub- 
jected to careful scrutiny as to its strong and weak 
points and as to its real value in modern education. 

I shall divide what I have to say into four parts. 
In the first part I shall attempt to show that this 
third type is not pedagogical, when considered from 
the standpoint of well-known pedagogical maxims, 
nor’ when considered from the standpoint of the 
child’s own way of doing. 


are also 
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In the second part I shall invite you to examine 
the subject from the standpoint of the present needs 
of the child. 

In the third part some of the sayings of promi- 
nent educational leaders will be examined, and in 
the fourth and last part reference will be made to 
some fairly successful attempts to apply these prin- 
ciples. 

Two of the great thoughts in modern education 
are :— 

1. The child must be educated from within, or 
education is a development from within. 

*. This development is to come about through 
his own experiences with things and with people 
in his environment. 


FOOTSTOOLS FOR HOME USE. 


The objective method has grown out of this sec- 
ond thought. The objective method was devel- 
oped by the early educational reformers as a re- 
action against the book method in favor of the 
study of things. Pedagogical teachings have been 
predominantly in that direction from the time of 
Comenius to the present day. 

These teachings have taken such forms as fol- 
lows :-— 

Things before words. 

From the known to the related unknown. 

Not knowledge (facts), but.living. 

Now all of us who are here believe in these prin- 
ciples, and we believe that we are applying them. 
I desire, however, to point out what seems to me 
to be true, viz., that the third type is not in accord 
with these principles—is, in fact, diametrically op- 
posed to them. 

In this type, instead of going from the known to 
the related unknown, the opposite is attempted, or, 
in the words of the address of last year, “The ap- 
proach to an understanding of present civilization 
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is made through a study of the past.” This is go- 
ing from the unknown to the related known. 

The excuse given for such a procedure is that 
“The feeling is that, inasmuch as the present en- 
vironment is exceedingly complex, a clearer under- 
standing of its essential factors may be secured het- 
ter by studying the primitive cultures. and by 
showing how the present has evolved from the 
past.” | 

Such work seems very appropriate for a philoso- 
pher or university student, but is it appropriate for 
a child of the primary school age? “To understand 
how the present has evolved from the past.” 
Think of it. It has taken man centuries of civiliza- 
tion to even come to the point of attempting such 


TAKING HOME CABBAGES RAISED IN FOURTH GRADE GARDEN. 


a problem. Certainly if we are guided by the sug- 
gestions of the culture epoch theory, we will not 
impose such a task upon children in the primary 
grades. 

These little children are in that stage of develop- 
ment when, as we all agree in theory, the basal 
ought to be the near in time and place, and the 
method should be mainly inductive. 

The purpose of objective work in our schools is 
to make school work more real, more like real life, 
to bring into the school such activities as will con- 
nect with activities out of school, so that the life of 
the child may be unified and he may learn to live 
by living here and now. 

The kind of work suggested by type three at- 
tempts to put the child into another and simpler 
condition of life. To quote again, “Hence it is 
well to remove, as far as possible, the complex 
trappings of modern civilization, and by making a 
studv of earlier and more simple conditions of 
human experience thus enable the child to under- 


stand the principles that lie at the basis of modern 
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The teacher tells or reads to the 
child the story, or the child reads it himself. The 
ideas are therefore presented to the child by what 
Mr. McMurry calls the lecture method. Then the 
child attempts to express the ideas gained through 
dramatization and manual training. 

Now | am not saying that there is no value in 
this kind of work, for I see in it much that is valu- 
able when properly used. I do say that it is not 


accomplishing what many people think it is accom- - 


plishing. It certainly is not in accordance with the 


objective method, and it is rather deductive than 
inductive. And if we were to classify it according 

tc the formal steps of Herbart, it belongs in the last 
step, the step of application, rather than the second, 
or step of presentation. 

What would be real objective 
work along this line? Why! if 
we reaily desire to have our 
children feel the conditions 
under which primitive man lived 
(which I very much doubt), the 
most effective way would be to 
send him out to live among the 
wild Indians for a year, and 
with the understanding that he 
is always to live there. Then he 
might take a year with the 
Esquimaux. This would be 
real objective work, where the 
child would get the ideas, the 
feelings, and the activities in all 
of their relations. 

Compare for a moment the 
knowledge so gained with that 
gained by going out with a lot 
of other well-dressed, well-fed 
little friends to have fun seeing 
water boil in a basket by put- 
ting heated stones in it. 

The one is a part of real life; if the fire doesn’t 
burn and the pot doesn’t boil, there will be no sup- 
per. The other is playing at something, which 
never has and never can come near to the life of 
the child. 

Is it not clear that this attempt to make the child 
understand the present civilization through the 
study of the past violates the whole spirit of objec- 
tive teaching? It is objective and inductive in 
form, but deductive in spirit. 

This kind of a mistake is not unnatural, nor is 
it more serious than many others that have been 
made in attempts to apply this doctrine even by 
some of the great educational reformers themselves. 

We agree on the principles, but when we come to 
apply them we diverge. The public school has be- 
come so artificial, the large numbers and other con- 
ditions seem to force us into artificial ways of do- 
ing. We agree as to what is desirable, and we try 
to do it. We find difficulties. Some one discovers 
a short cut—a brand new psychological short cut— 
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and hundreds of perplexed teachers smile again 
and accept this new way. 

I have tried to show that this attempt to ap- 
proach an understanding of the present civilization 
through a study of the past is not.in accord with 
the principles underlying the objective method. 
Let us see if it accords with the child’s own way of 
doing. 

We find the child acting himself out in his 
games. What games does he learn to play and 
how does he learn to play them? Every boy learns 
how to play marbles, ball, and such common games. 
I have been interested to watch my own boy as he 
learns to play ball. I find that he wishes to play 
it as other boys play it. The other boys play it ac- 
cording to the latest rules: the rules which I sug- 
gest, the rules of my boyhood, are simpler, but he 
scorns them. “They don’t play that way now, 
papa. The boys would laugh at me if I play like 
that.’ I might explain to him that the Indians 
plaved ball in a much simpler way, and that, in 
order to really understand the game, he must learn 
to play ball as it was first played and as it was next 
played, etc. 

I understand that some of our gymnastic en- 
thusiasts are studying up the evolution of games. 
Perhaps in the near future the boy will be expected 
to learn to play bali in different evolutionary stages, 
working out the problem of each stage of advance- 
ment as he now must do in connection with 
basketry, weaving, and pottery. 

I am certain, however, that such a system will 
never originate with the child nor with any one who 
is in close sympathy with the child. The child 
does not care about the evolution of the game. 
He will not, of himself, play it as it was played in 
some distant time, nor as it is played in some dis- 
tant place. He wishes to play it as it is played 
here and now. 

While studying this subject, I thought it would 
be interesting to watch my own boys, one seven 
and a half, and the other nine years of age, with 
the idea of discovering what they do and how they 
have learned to do these things, and record their 
activities for the day. Here is the list for April 25, 
1906: Playing ball in bedroom. Dressing, clean- 
ing teeth, brushing shoes. Henry bringing in 
wood, going to grocery store on wheel. William 
sweeping piazza. Henry helping me set out holly- 
hocks. Henry and William watching gardener 
transplant pansies. Breakfast. Playing ball. 
Schoc!. Dinner. School. Garden. Mayflowers 
on wheels. New tricks on wheels, such as taking 
off cap and mounting from level ground. Supper. 
Auction game. Undressing for bed. Every 
activity in the list corresponds with type No. 2, 
grew out of the immediate needs of home and 
school, not one came to these children through a 
study of the past. 

Is it not evident that this type No. 3 is not in 
accord with the child’s way of doing? And if it is 
not the child’s way of doing then certainly it is 
not pedagogical when considered from the point 
of view of the child. 

[To be continued in next issue. ] 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL CLUBS.—(VI.) 


BY CAP E. MILLER, 
Superintendent of Keokuk County, Iowa. 

The last week in November and the first week 
in December were devoted to a series of township 
meetings at which this corn and bread were 
judged. The bread was baked by the girls them- 
selves. The work of corn judging and the talks on 
this was done by W. P. Morrison of Wallaces’ 

Farmer, and the judging of 
the bread was done by Mrs. 
Alma McMahon, head of 
department of domestic 
science at the Iowa State 
normal school. The _ best 
loaves of bread from the vari- 
ous townships were placed 
on exhibition and competi- 
wa tion at a county girls’ bread- 
Department of Domestic tion with this exhibit Mrs, 
Normal. McMahon conducted one of 
the most interesting and profitable bread-judging 
lessons that I have ever known. It was called by 
us a county girls’ bread-judging school, and every 
school in the county was allowed to send a repre- 
sentative. The girl who did best judging was given 
a good medal. Mrs. McMahon tells about it in the 
following way :— 

Each loaf of bread submitted in the county 
bread-baking contest was numbered; the numbers 
used began with one and followed consecutively as 
far as necessary in order to number all the loaves. 
Each loaf was then cut, and the bread was ex- 
amined upon the following points: Taste, color, 
condition of crust, size and shape of loaf, lightness, 
size of the pores. When this examination was 
ended, the judge listed the numbers of the loaves, 
in the order. of their excellence, putting first on 


A BOY’S EXPERIMENT IN CROSS FERTILIZATION. 

One of the Keokuks planted a hill of yellow field corn and surroun- 
ded it with a number of hills of sweet corn. At the proper season of 
the year the tassel of the field corn stalk was cut off so that the only 
kind of pollen it could possibly receive would be from sweet corn 
stalks. The ear with few grains is the result. The boy reversed the 
experiment and obtained the other ear shown in this view 


the list the number of the loaf that seemed to her 
the best, and placing second the number repre- 
senting the second best loaf. This plan was con- 
tinued until each loaf in the competition was placed 
upon her list, in the order of its comparative qual- 
ity. Each girl who entered the bread-judging con- 
test took a piece of bread from each loaf, every 
piece bearing the number of the loaf from which it 
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came, and also a fragment of the crust of that loaf. 
These pieces of bread were fastened down upon 
large sheets of paper, the number of each piece 
being plainly visible. Each girl thus had before 
her on her desk at the same time a piece of bread 
from each loaf, and she was supposed to test it 
upon the same points used by the judge in reach- 


Superintendent Miller often conducts boys corn-judging lessons 
and contests in connection with his lectures. Each boy brought an 
ear of corn with him. 


ing her decision. As soon as the girl decided 


THE KEOKUKS JUDGING BREAD 


Under the supervison of Mrs. McMahon. 
was allowed to send a representative to the contest. 


UNPRODUCTIVE SCHOOL PROPERTY—1HE 
STREET SCHOCL. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD. KANSAS CITY. 


The average length of the school term in Mis- 
souri is 135 days for the rural schools, and 152 days 
for city and town schools. This means that the 
country schoolhouses lie idle twenty-five weeks 
every year, and the town and city schools are not 
used twenty-two weeks of each year. Comment on 
this vast amount of property idle and unproductive, 
is attracting the attention of all the thoughtful peo- 
ple in our state as well as in other states like cir- 
cumstanced. Any other business conducted on 
such a plan, unless it be a trust, would lead to 
financial ruin. 

But a great change is rapidly going on in all our 
colleges, universities, and state normal schools in 
the adoption of continuous sessions. In the 
Missouri state normal schools alone, more than 
2.700 students were enrolled during the summer 
term, and perhaps not less than 6,000 in all the 
higher schools of learning in the state. 

But the idleness of school property is not the 
greatest waste. The curbstone schools, ‘the 
schools held in back alleys, on vacant lots, in de- 
serted houses, sheds, stables, and barns, sometimes 
in caves and dugouts, are nurseries of crimes and 
dens of iniquities.” 

Measure for a moment the two great extremes in 
American life in cities. At one end are the 
pampered, petted, and oftentimes the spoiled chil- 
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which loaf was best, she wrote first upon her list 
the number of this loaf, and when she decided upon 
the second best loaf, she wrote the number of this 
loaf second. She continued in this way until she 
had listed all the loaves in the competition in the 
order of their excellence. While making this list, 
she was at liberty to examine the cut loaves in ad- 
dition to making use of théir respective samples, 
whenever she chose to do so. As soon as a girl 
finished her list, she signed it and handed it to the 
conductor. When all the lists had been handed in, 
they were compared with the lists previously made 
by the judge, and the list that corresponded with 
hers most nearly was accepted as the best one, 
while the others were graded as second, third, etc., 
according to their agreement with her list. 


Each school in the County 


dren of the rich, and at the other extreme the weak, 
half-starved, anemic children of dreadful poverty, 
whose pinched faces, hollow cheeks, sunken eyes, 
empty stomachs,—only tell too well the story of 
their wretchedness. To lift up all is the great mis- 
sion of the schools. This influence must reach the 
homes of all those, especially in the middle and 
lower walks of life. The salvation ofthe nation de- 
pends on these, the plain, common people. 
Teachers know but too well the more the term 
of vice is shortened, the easier is the task in keep- 
ing the pupils in the path of rectitude. Vice is in- 
deed a hot-bed plant, and “it makes terrific growth” 
during June, July, and August, sinking its poison- 
ous roots deep in the fertile minds of childhood; so 
deep indeed that it is well-nigh impossible to 
eradicate them in all after life. He who lets the op- 
portunities of childhood run to waste, without in- 
terposing a protest, takes a narrow view of human 
well being. Those children who are doomed to 
stay at home in the months of July and August 
ought to be in school half of each school day. The 
extension of the school year would thus take thou- 
sands of children off the streets and place them in 
comfortable rooms, well-lighted and ventilated and 
under wholesome influences. As it now is, crime is 
punished, but the flood-gates of vice and crime are 
kept wide open nearly half the time in the cities and 
towns in making criminals. To prevent crime is 
the mission of every true man and woman, not to 
encourage it by negligence, selfishness, or other- 
wise,—is our duty—Annual Address. 
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SHALL MARRIED WOMEN TEACH? 


BY MISS ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


The question whether a member of the board of 
supervisors ought to be forced to resign on marry- 
ing is quite distinct from the question whether a 
teacher ought to be forced to resign. 

I do not myself think that resignation should pe 
made compulsory in either case; but in the case of 
a supervisor it is especially without excuse. 

Nobody objects to a married woman's serving on 
any public board, no matter how much time it 
takes, provided the office is unsalaried ; but if there 
is a salary involved, the place is generally wanted 
for some man, and all sorts of incongruous reasons 
are brought forward to prove that a woman ought 
not to have it. 

It is said that a married woman ought not to be 
allowed to teach because her husband ought to sup- 
port her. On the same principle married women 
ought to be excluded from all paying employments. 

And on the same principle no girl ought to be al- 
lowed to teach unless it can be shown that that 
stood between the family and starvation.—Boston 
Herald. 


FORESTRY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY PROFESSOR F. W. RANE, STATE FORESTER 


Teachers who are interested in nature may find 
a wholesome interest aroused by taking their 
classes at this season of the vear on short tramps, 
collecting all kinds of forest tree seeds. There is 
no season of the vear when the youth of our 
schools enjoy getting into the open air quite so 
much, and if together with this they. can be inter- 
ested in the collection of all kinds of tree seeds they 
will be acquiring an interest and intuitive love for 
trees and forestry not possible to so readily acquire 
in after life. From experience I find children take 
an equal pleasure in collecting acorns, ash, and 
maple seeds as they do chestnuts and other edible 
nuts, provided they are to be used and their value 
made known to them. 

I am particularly interested in having a'l of our 
Massachusetts school children made familiar with 
the seeding and propagation of the white pine tree. 
Tt is a little late to take up the matter this season, 
as the cones have opened and lost most of their 
seeds before this. There were, however, very few 
pines seeding this year in the sections visited. 
Next year promises a seeding year for white pine, 
generally, at least in my trips down on the Cape 
and to North Adams, and again to Amherst, I found 
the embryo cones, little fellows about an inch long, 
which develop into a mature cone one year hence, 
quite numerous on pine trees at nearly every rail- 
road station, where conditions allowed examina- 
tion. By the first of next September, when this 
crop of cones will be ready to harvest, I hope that 
a white pine campaign will have been urged, and 
that our school children will collect quantities of 
this seed. With the seed on hand, the question of 
its use and value will take care of itself. At present 
white pine seed is worth $2.75 a pound, and it often 
happens that on a seed year vacation days can be 
spent very profitably at this work. 
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Just now there are more or less seeds of acorns, 
ash, maple, cedar, chestnuts, hickory nuts, butter- 
nuts, various kinds of cones, etc., and teachers, 1f 
you will just outline some seed and nut gathering 
excursion this fall, I am sure with the coming of 
each fall you will find more and more interest and 
pleasure as well as great and lasting good as the 
outcome of your endeavors. 

THE URGENT NEED OF TRADE SCHCOLS. 
BY FRANK VANDERLIP, 
National City Bank, New York. 


The school system offers the youth who has 
gone into industrial life no opportunity to grasp 
the intellectual side of his vocation. | Employers 
find there is not stifficient tirhe in the factory to 
teach a boy the business. Not only do employers 
refuse to teach, but labor unions throughout lend 
the weight of their influence in the direction of 
It is most diffi- 
cult to secure entrance by the regular channels of 


limiting the opportunities to learn. 


apprenticeship into some of the trades most care- 
fully guarded by labor union regulations. 

As a rule, our workmen have been ingenious 
rather than skilful. While you may find our foods 
in foreign markets because they are cheap, you will 
never find them there because greater manual skill 
has entered into their production than can be 
claimed by our competitors. 

(ne of these days we shall wake up to the fact 
that in the last decade we have lost sight of the ne- 
cessity for training a new generation of skilled me- 
chanics. The next step must be in the direction of 
building up a great system of trade schools.—Ad- 


dress. 


a 


HAVE COURAGE. 

Felix Adler says: “Thre prime function of religion 
is to persuade the individual of his own importance 
in this vast universe.” A little of this sort of reli- 
cion would be a good thing for bracing up many a 
teacher. It would be a good antidote for blue 
Mondays and for discouragement in general. The 
teacher shoud be thoroughly imbued with the 
notion of her importance in the community and to 
society. Not a vain conceit, but a full realization 
and consciousness of the value and importance of 
one’s work is essential to the highest success and 
the greatest enjoyment in any work. The first step 
by which a teacher belittles her work is to enter 
upon it without the professional and academic 
preparation its importance really demands, and the 
next is the acceptance of a salary so small as to be 
unworthy of consideration by any self-respecting 
teacher. The campaign for higher salaries is a 
movement born of the teacher's larger conception 
of the worth of her services to society. Legislation 
in Indiana and Ohio which makes $40 a month the 
minimum salary of any public school teacher is ex- 
pression in law of this larger conception. As long 

teachers allow society to minimize their calling 

ih inadequate pay, just so long society in its sel- 
fishness will continue to do so. The teacher must 
take on more of the boldness and assertiveness of 
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the commercial world, because it is with the spirit 
of commercialism that she is obliged to deal and 
make her contracts. Let every teacher prepare her- 
self for her work, and then demand pay commen- 
surate with the service she is able to render. 

Have faith in yourself and believe in your work. 
Half-heartedness will never win success. It is cer- 
tain to end finally in discouragement and defeat. 

The teacher in the remote country school must 
fight off the feeling of isolation; the teacher in the 
great citv must not allow herself to think or feel any 


MORALS IN CITY SCHOOLS.—(IV.) 


[ Editorial.] 


No. 29. 

I have read the extract which you sent me, and 
feel that it is by no means a fair statement of condi- 
tions in our schools. Nothing of as extreme a 
nature as is here stated has occurred in this build- 
ing. Some years ago we suffered from sneak 
thieves coming into our coat-rooms, and in some 
years in the past we have had things stolen from the 
clothing,—presumably by boys in the grammar 
school. As the coat-rooms open upon the public 
corridors, | have always made the suggestion to my 
school that they leave-no valuables in their cloth- 
ing in the coat-rooms, and if they did so it would 
be at their own risk. : 

No. 30. 


Did I find in this school the conditions men- 
tioned in the article I think I would seek other em- 
ployment. But on the contrary I know nothing 
about the disorder described. Our pupils during 
school hours are obedient, polite, responsive, and 
to a reasonable extent anxious to co-operate with 
their teachers. Our teachers find their work is 
teaching, not disciplining. Yet we are thoughtfully 
careful to oversee all intercourse between girls and 
boys, and we do not submit our pupils to too great 
temptation. As all adults are not wholly honest, 
the possibilities of dishonesty and lying are not 
wholly beyond our children. Wholesome preven- 
tion and wise exaltation of all the virtues by both 
precept and example are our methods of making 
the children strong in the right and despising the 
wrong. Scarcely ever does any complaint of im- 
proper conduct on the street reach us. Don’t judge 
from this that our pupils never do wrong, but vigi- 
lant oversight, we find, prevents much possible 
wrong doing. 

No. 31. 


Since your inquiry concerns no other building 


than mine my answer is that it is utterly untrue. 
The boys are early told that the cigarette-smoker 
need not look for success with us, and they do not 
remain long, if any come, vet some of our older 
boys smoke. 

I do not think we have this sort of “hoodlum” in 
our school, and IT judge from what the teachers tell 
me of the bearing of the pupils toward them. And 
yet, out of school, | hear of what would be con- 
strued by the “frantic author” of this article as bad 
as what she has heard of in school. This woman 
would not do for philanthropic work, would she ? 
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insignificance ‘midst the great population, and its 
vast commercial and social activities. The teacher 
must ever be buoyed up with the deep conscious- 
ness that the vital and transforming work that 
molds society, even to revolutionizing it, is not the 
spectacular work in the busy marts, but it is the 
more quiet work of the teacher, the education of 
the schools. 

In theory the teacher occupies a superior place in 
the world, and gradually the teacher is actually as- 
suming a rank according with theory. 


No. 32, 

The statements are not true of this school or of 
any other witn which I am acquainted. There is 
indeed somé stealing, some lying, some cheating, 
some cigarette smoking, some profanity and ob- 
scenity, but these are the exceptions. Idleness and 
indifference to the lessons are more common, I 
have never known a teacher to be treated with any- 
thing but respect, not always obeyed as promptly 
and completely as might be wished, but never in- 
sulted. I will agree to put any fairly competent 
substitute in any one of my rooms to-morrow and 
insure her being treated with respect and reason- 
able obedience. 

No. 33. 

I do not now know, and I never have known, of 
such a school as the article represents as existing 
in this city. ‘There are some bad boys, There 
always have been some bad boys in all schools; but 
they are exceptions, and their cases receive careful 
attention. The cigarette habit is too prevalent; it 
presents a difficult proposition, but the number of 
boys who show signs of injury thereby is small. As 
for the specific cases of evil conditions in school- 
rooms which the article presents, I have no knowl- 
edge of anything of the kind. 


No. 34. 

The article is about what I would expect from 
some disgruntled person who has an object in writ- 
ing it. It is of course ludicrous in most of its con- 
tent. The special cases she notes could be re- 
marked of teachers in any city in the land; but of 
course no one knowing the rudiments of school 
teaching would, for an instant, take them as typical 
or average examples. When no names are given, 
‘tis easy and safe to make almost any outrageous 
charge. Many a good teacher—many a brilliant, 
able, excellent teacher has had a spit ball thrown in 
her room. It may have happened to Horace 
Mann; I have heard that it did happen to Phillips 
Brooks; but does that prove anything? Out of 
2.300 teachers it would be strange indeed if there 
were not some who were poor disciplinarians, and 
who were wanting in judgment; but let me say, 
with all confidence, that out of my over 500 
teachers I know of no one person against whom any 
one of the enumerated charges could be made. 

The article is spiteful, and calculated, to do noth- 
ing but harm. It deserves nothing but condemna- 
tion, or.—better,—silence. 
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No. 35. 

The article seems to me exaggerated beyond 
measure. No such condition exists in my district, 
of that Iam sure. I cannot conceive of such things 
happening anywhere except in very exceptional 
cases, as, with my long experience, such exag- 
gerated cases have never come to my knowledge. 

Occasionally, we have some petty theft, but, in 
the main, our children are well-behaved, respectful, 


law-abiding pupils. I am glad to send yow this 
word from this school. 


BOSTON’S PROMOTIONAL SCHEME, 


The new board of education, under the leader- 
ship of Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks, has a 
wholesome and just scheme fot the promotion of 
teachers on merit. 

The examination consists of three parts: (1) Suc- 
cess in the school during the preceding year; (2) 
professional study; and (3) academic study in some 
one line. This will be no hardship for competent 
teachers, for no teacher who has failed ought to be 


- advanced in salary, no teacher worthy of her posi- 


tion should allow a year to pass without giving at- 
tention to professional study, and no teacher comes 
to the service so completely equipped in academic 
knowledge but that she must give some of her 
time to academic study. The so-called examina- 
tion becomes therefore a report upon the efficiency 
of a teacher, and the chances of success will be in- 
creased if the study necessary thereto be directed 
by the board of superintendents along the lines that 
will be most helpful. This does not mean that all 
teachers will do the same thing, for the value of the 
plan depends upon so conducting it that the teach- 
er’s att ntion will not be taken away from her 
work, but rather that it be more definitely directed 
towards the work. Wide options will therefore be 
necessary in order to adapt the examinations to the 
needs of various teachers so that nothing shall de- 
tract from the energy and attention given to the 
regular work of the school. 

To those teachers who remain in the service but 
a brief time the promotional system will not com- 
mend itself, but for those whose life will be spent 
in the service a system that keeps the incompetent 
from obtaining and tetaining positions at maxi- 
mum salary will be of very great benefit. 

Superintendent Brooks further says: “Not only 
must individual opportunity be given to teachers to 
increase their proficiency, but the conditions under 
which they work must be rendered as favorable to 
success as possible. If Boston schools are to main- 
tain their position of efficiency in comparison with 
the schools of other cities two things are essential: 
First, that the quota of pupils per teacher soon be 
very considerably reduced, and, second, that the 
compensation of teachers both in salaries and pen- 
sions be increased.” 


-0-@-e-@ 


Socrates said: “Fields and trees won’t teach me 
anything. The life of the streets will.” 


Music receives one-twelfth of the time in the ele- 
mentary schools of the ten leading cities of the 
United States, of England, of Germany, and of 
Paris. 
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SIXTH-GRADE MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY V. M. RUSSELL, 
Director Manual Training Department, State Normal School, Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin. 

[The central idea in the sixth-grade manual training 
work for this year was the construction of a house. The 
following was given as a morning exercise before the 
student body of the normal schovl. After the house 
was finished it formed the foundation for work in lan- 
guage, composition, and geography, the work being 
done by practice teachers under the direction of Miss 
Jessie Todd, principal of the intermediate department.} 


WHY WE BUILT THE HOUSE. 
Edward.—In the fall when we came back to 
school there were a number of houses being built 


because all people and animals in this climate have 
to prepare for the winter. The birds go south and 


Fig. I. 


the rabbits and ground hogs go in their burrows, 
but we can’t do as the birds and rabbits and ground 
hogs do because then we couldn’t come to the 
Platteville normal school, so we thought of house 
building as our preparation for the winter. 


VISITS TO HOUSES. 


Velma—We didn’t have any ideas about build- 
ing a house, so we had to get some by looking at 
different houses that were being built. We looked 
at two houses; these were Professor Schuster’s and 
Mr. Eastman’s. A number of workmen showed 
and told us the different parts of the house. The 
carpenters showed us the sills and how the notches 
were cut in them for the downstairs floor joists to 
fit in. From the sills they put up the studding, but 
before they put up the studding they cut a notch 
about half-way up to put a strip in to nail the up- 
stairs joists on. If they didn’t cut this notch and 
just nailed the strip on the outside of the studding 
it would make a lump in the plastering. At the 
top of the studding they put the plates to nail the 
upstairs ceiling’s joists on and to nail the rafters 
from the plates up to the ridge pole. The plasterers 
told us about the first, second, and third coats. 


THE PLAN. 


Carl—After we came back from visiting the 
houses we decided to build one as we knew quite 
well how it was done. We thought we would make 
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our house one-sixth the size of a large one. We 
figured up how large all the parts would be and 
how large it would be when it was finished, but we 
thotight it would be too large, so we thought we 
would make it one-eighth size. We figured out 
how large all the parts would be and how large it 
would be when it was finished, and we thought that 
would be all right, and we could make it all very 
nicely. Then we drew up a plan of a six-roomed 


house. It would be a two-storied house and in the 
shape of an L. 
LUMBER. 


James.—When we started to build our house we 
found we had no lumber. If it had been a few years 
ago all a person would have had to do was to go 
out and cut some trees and haul them to a saw-mill, 
and get them sawed intolumber. But now the 
trees are all gone, hence we have to send off to 
northern Wisconsin or Michigan, where they have 


Fig. 1. 


large lumber camps. These are situated on the 
bank of a river. After they have the trees cut thev 
float the logs down the river to a saw-mill on its 
banks. The saw-mill is on a railway. They put 
the lumber on the train and shipped it to Platte- 
ville, and we got it and started to build our house. 


THE FOUNDATION. 


Martin.—After we had the lumber, we found that 
we had not any cement to make the foundation so 
we had to send to Chicago for it. ‘When we had 
our cement we sent to the Empire mill for some 
tailings to make concrete. As soon as we had all cur 
things for the foundation we made molds (the 
shape of the foundation) of rough lumber; these we 
put the concrete in. When the concrete was hard 
we took off the molds and put on a thin layer of 
cement and sand and marked it off to look like 
stone. 

THE FRAME WORK. 


Jessie —After we had our foundation made the 
next thing was to lay the sills. Then fit the joists 
in the sills for the ground-floor. From the sills 
put up the studding and about half way up put joists 
across for the second floor, At the top of the stud- 
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ding from the plate put joists across for the ceiling 
of the second floor. From the top of the plate put 
up the rafters to the ridge board. We did all of this 


just as Velma said they did in Professor Schuster’s 
house. 


SIDING, SHEATHING, AND SHINGLES. 


George.—After the frame-work was finished the 
next thing was the weather boarding, which should 
be in a certain length and three-fourths of an inch 
wide allowing one-eighth of an inch for the lap. 
The weather boarding we nailed on with half-inch 
nails. This was easy to do until we reached the last 
strip of weather boarding. We had to cut notches 
in this strip to allow for the rafters. The next hard 
spot was the weather boarding of the gable end. 
We let the weather boarding stick over one-half 
inch on each side, so that when we finished we 
could cut the weather boarding even to the rafters 
with a chisel. Then we put on our sheathing. We 
nailed the sheathing to the rafters with half-inch 
nails. We put the sheathing on to nail the shingles 
on. We started to shingle at the eaves, placing 
the thin end up. The shingles are placed in this 
way to turn the water off. 


WINDOW AND DOOR FRAMES. 


Raymond.—When we put the weather boarding 
on we did not leave a space for the window and 
door frames. When I went home I measured our 
window and door frames and we counted to find 
one-eighth of their size, which was all right. Then 
J marked out the space for the window and door 
frames, then sawed them out. Most of the people 
who build houses send to the factory for their win- 
dow and door frames, but we said that we would 
make all these things about the house ourselves. 
So we went to work. Our lumber had to be cut to 
the right length, nailed up into the frames, and we 
fitted them into the place that was made for them, 
and nailed them in. 


THE STAIRWAY. 


Archie —We would be in awful shape if we did 
not have a stairway in our house, as we did not 
have an elevator. So the class chose its best 
mechanic to build the stairway. The first thing I 
did was to take a lath and get a T bevel to mark 
off the angle for the steps and toe board to rest-in. 
After I had practiced that awhile I took two good 
pieces and marked them out in the same way as 
with the practice piece. After I had that done I 
started to make the steps and toe boards. After I 
had them all cut the right length, I nailed them on 
with half-inch nails. Then I took a little nail set 
and drove the nails down so they would not show. 


THE CHIMNEY. 


Mabel H.—We spent quite a long time on our 
chimney because if it did not have a good draft the 
cook would be cross. We built our chimney of 
brick one-eighth size. We started to build it in the 
basement. First we laid a layer of brick and then 
a layer of mortar. We continued this until we had 
the outside of the chimney finished. Then we put 
in a terra-cotta lining becauSe we were afraid that 
our beautiful house and furniture would burn up 
and leaye its occupants unprepared for winter, 
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PLASTER AND PAPER. 


After the house is closed in the plasterer must 
begin. But before the plastering the laths must be 
put on, and they are nailed to the studding. We 
put on a very rough coat of plastering, then a 
smooth coat, and later the finish. After the plaster 
had dried we discussed whether to have calcimine 
or paper, but we decided to have paper. We 
thought plain paper would be best suited to the 
house. 

THE PAINT. 


Gladys.—We discussed very freely what colors 
we would use in painting our house. We decided 
to paint the body of the house white because it 
looked so fresh and clean, especially with green 
trimmings. We painted the roof red because the 
three colors look so well together. 


THE FURNITURE. 


Marion.—Now our house is finished, ready for its 
oceupants, but the question arises, how are we 
going to furnish it? Must we send to Grand Rapids 
for the furniture? All our class said: “Let us make 
it ourselves. We would appreciate it more if we 
made it with our own hands, and hand-made furni- 
ture is more artistic than factory-made furniture, 
and more durable.” When people move in new 
houses their friends frequently give them presents, 
so our friends, the Primary, gave us some hand- 
made rugs to add to our pleasure in the house. 


THE KITCHEN. 


Mabel T.—The kitchen is the most important 
part of the house, because so much depénds upon 
what comes out of it. If the cooking is not good 
it is bad for the health. For that reason we decided 
to have the very best equipment in our kitchen. 
The first thing to consider is the stove. We would 
have to buy it, as we did not have a factory to make 
it. We find that people of judgment such as Presi- 
dent Livingston and Professor Schuster and Pro- 
fessor Gentle use the Majestic range, so nothing 
else would satisfy us. Then we need a table to pre- 
pare our food on before we cook it. Then some 
chairs and a cupboard—the cupboard to put our 
cooking utensils in. 

After we have our kitchen furnished we will have 
to furnish our dining-room, in which we thought 
we would not put any more things than were neces- 
sary. There will be a table, some chairs, and a 
sideboard. We decided to make all these in mis- 
sion style. 


LIVING-ROOM AND BEDROOMS. 


Winnie.—I wanted to make the living-room very 
attractive because we spend most of our time in it. 
The first thing I made was a settee, which I made 
wide and deep so that it would be comfortable. 
When I had it finished I thought how nice it would 
be to lie there and read, so I made a magazine rack 
to place at the head of the settee. As I made the 
settee in mission style I thought I would make the 
chairs in the same style. When I had these fin- 
ished I made astool. When I had all of the living- 
room furniture made I stained them with a green 
stain. When this stain dried I put a wax finish on 
it. 
We still have our bedrooms to furnish, which are 
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very important. We thought we would tire of them 
all furnished in the same way, so we furnished one 
with bent iron, and when it was finished we painted 
it white. I made the furniture for the other two in 
mission style, and when they were finished we 
stained and waxed them the same as the living- 


room furniture. 
THE TENANTS. 


Harold.—Our house is now finished and fur- 
nished, but when you look at us and look at our 
house you will see what a problem we have. An 
eighth-size house and James Reilly. No, that won't | 
do. We'll have to put up the sign “To Let.” Then 
it occurs to us that we have been reading about the 
very people we want for tenants. Mr. Gulliver 
visited them on his extraordinary trip to the island 
of Lilliput. These people showed so much clever- 
ness in the management of their guest that we judge 
they would appreciate our house. 


. SUPPLIES. 


Richard.—Now that we have the people in our 
house they will have to have something to eat and 
wear. They will get their food from the stores. 
The farmers near here will bring in their butter, 
eggs, vegetables, and meats and sell them to the 
merchants of Platteville, and these people will buy 
them. But where will they get their coffee, tea, 
cotton, wool, sugar, fruit, salt, and molasses? The 
coffee is grown in Brazil, the tea in Japan, and the 
cotton, sugar, and molasses in our own southern 
states. The fruit is grown in California, the wool 
in Wyoming, and the salt is brought from Syracuse. 

But will these people have to send to all parts of 
the world for their supplies? No. The supplies 
will all be shipped to Chicago, and all the merchants 
of Platteville will have to do is to send to Chicago 
and they will be shipped here. 


OUR SPELLING REFORM. 
BY JOEL N. ENO, A. M. 


There have been many attempts in England and 
in the United States to simplify our spelling. 
Noah Webster, by his dictionaries and especially by 
his spelling-book, has probably had more influence 
in the past than any other one man. In 1874 there 
was considerable agitation of spelling reform, and 
in 1876 the American Spelling Reform Association 
was formed. In that year, also, the writer pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled, “A Reformed System of 
Spelling the English Language,” in which he says: 
“Tt is premised that in all words at their first writ- 
ing the spelling was intended to represent the pro- 
nunciation as exactly as possible; but that varia- 
tions of pronunciation caused some irregularities ; 
such now appear chiefly in the Anglo-Saxon ele- 
ment of English. 

“The other great sources, Latin and Greek, are 
regular in orthography; but their French deriva- 
tives which we have borrowed are responsible for 
our most irregular and difficult words; so that a 
great mass of silent letters, in large classes, or 
singly, may be rejected, and yet our relations with 
the great Aryan speech-family represented, and the 
letters essential to the best original spelling-form 
retained,” 
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The aim of this system, as of the association rules 
published in 1884, was to spelling phonetically as 
far as that spelling did not interfere with the ety- 
mological form of the words. The association 
rules are:— 

1. e. Drop silent e when fonetically useless, as 
in liv(e), engin(e). 

2. ea. Drop a from ea having the sound of e, 
as in feather, leather, jealous. Drop e from ea hav- 
ing the sound of a, as in heart, hearken. 

3. For beauty use old beuty. 

4. °eo. Drop o from eo having the sound of e, 
as in jeopardy, leopard. For yeoman write yoman. 

5. i. Drop i from parliament. 

6. o. For o having the sound of u as in but, 
write t, as abuv, tung. For women restore wimet.. 

7. ou. Drop o from ou having the sound of u, 
as in journal, nourish. 

8. u. Drop silent u after g before a, and in 
native English words; as g(u)arantee, g(u)ess. 

9. we. Drop ue from apologue, league (and 
similar endings). 

10. y. Spell rhyme, rime. 

11. Dubl consonants may be simplified. Final 
as in eb(b), eg(g), buz(z). Medial as in bat(t)I(e). 
Initial unaccented prefixes and other unaccented 
syllables, as ab(b)reviate, traveler. 

12. 6. Drop silent b from bomb, dumb, etc. 

13. Change c back tos in cinder, fierce, ex- 
pence, once, hence, thence, whence, scarce, since, 
source, tierce. 

14. Drop h in chamomile, choler-a, melancholy, 
school, stomach. Change to k, in ache, anchor. 

15. Change d and ed final to t, when so pro- 
nounced, unless the e affects the preceding sound, 
e. g., in chafed; but crost, mixt, etc. 

16. Drop g from feign, sovereign, foreign. 

17%. Drop h in aghast, burgh, ghost. 

18. Drop 1 in could. 

19. Drop p in receipt. 

20. Drop s in aisle, demesne, island. 

21. se. Drop c in scent, scythe. 

22. tch. Drop t in catch, pitch, witch, etc. 

23. w. Drop w in whole. 

24. Write f for ph in philosophy, sphere, etc. 

The writer’s scheme was in the main parallel to 
the above, but with reservation as to rules 4, 14, 15, 
19 (from Latin receptum), and 24 (because this ph 
is from p + h); and he would add: Drop g from 
gh, which is usually from Anglo-Saxon h, as in 
thorough, through, Anglo-Saxon thruh, thuruh, 
German durch; this h being as often a representa- 
tive of some other letter, usually k, as of original g; 
e. g., think, thought; work, wrought, seek, sought ; 
compare light with its Latin cognate lux, lucis; 
night, with nox, noctis; and right is from a root 
containing ak sound. Besides it is absurd to re- 
tain both the representative of a letter and the letter 
which it represents, even in cases tracing to original 
g; this also applies to the u in guarantee, where the 
g is already the substitute for an original w. The 
ue final in dialogue, etc., was originally retained 
through Greek, Latin, and French to indicate the 
gender and declension, but is entirely needless in 
English for that purpose; so in program (me), 
which should be uniform with diagram, monogram, 
telegram. 
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FELLOW READERS. 


Maurice de Guerin in his Journal, “while silence 
wraps him round,” expresses sorrow that his 
squeaking pen should perchance disturb the sleep 
of an atom. 

As I lay in an apple-orchard on one of the fairest 
days of the past summer, reading with a loved com- 
panion, very idly reading as one does out-of-doors, 
I had my attention called to the very many six- 
footed, or eight-footed creatures who in turn in- 
truded upon my page. I could not see that they 
evidenced any regret corresponding to that of the 
poet philosopher. They wandered over me and my 
volume with a purposeless aim that in a languid 
way amused me. 

Ants of diverse sizes and various shades of 
negroid or rufous color made zigzag journeys all 
over me. Spiders, also, differing much in bulk and 
hue, wandered about, and one enterprising athlete 
fastened his trapeze to my spectacles, and swung 
off into space. Anon he retraced his course over- 
handedly up his invisible thread. I was thankful 
that I had no nervous feeling about any of these 
creatures. I can recall a time when a spider was 
my horror. At that period of my life the smallest 


“ones excited me more than the largest now would. 


This makes me wonder if one could accustom him- 
self even to serpents and wild beasts, so as to ac- 
quire at least a measure of indifference. 

Spiders now never cease to interest me, from 
Epeira, building her marvelous geometric web, to 
Mygale with her trap-door nest. Again, there is a 
fascination about that ogre who lurks demoniac at 
the base of a treacherous funnel. 

“The bodies and the bones of those 
That strove in other days to pass 
Are withered in the thorny close, 
Or scattered blanching on the 
grass.” 


Each creature possesses some habit of interest, 
and some colors of barbaric splendor. Epeira, 
black and yellow, hangs like a gem in the centre of 
her web, silent though alert on her bit of silken 
step-ladder. Let a fly alight on the periphery of 
this sultana’s empire, and lo! how quickly she pre- 
cipitates herself upon him! How suddenly is abso- 
lute inactivity transformed into intensest energy! 

But to return to my own siesta, and the journey- 
ings of the small Sinbads over my book. An inch- 
worm has set himself to survey the topography of 
my page, or leaving the literary field, humps him- 
self with rapid and laughable motion up my sleeve. 
And here is a singular creature, vermillion and blue, 
shaped like a railway snow-plow. A “hopper” is he 
called, and truly he can hop surprisingly. He has, 
like the grasshopper, who also visits me, an insane 
disregard of direction. 

Flies innumerable flit about me, musicians all, 
some playing high treble, others buzzing in the 
bass. In our contentment we can, for the nonce, 
re-echo the benevolent wish of my uncle Toby, for 
is there not room in the world both for me and 
them? 

Little moths of Brummel-like regard to sartorial 
proprieties, and minute beetles, still more dandified, 
are among my visitors. One of the latter, who feeds 

(Continued on page 482.) 
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THE RELISH FOR THINKING. 


The end aimed at must be keenly appreciated 
from the first: In the egg is every possibility of the 
fully-developed bird, even to the most delicate 
tingeing and tinting andturningofevery feather,and 
there is no other possibility there, yet no magnify- 
ing glass is powerful enough to tell from the germ 
cell what the special possibilities are. So the think- 
ing ability and capability may be and should be 
germinant in the early student mind. 

That which must characterize the thinking at its 
height must be a relish for clear, keen, vigorous 
thinking, and this relish must be apparent with the 
child in the beginning of his directed thinking. In 
order that this may be true, he must begin by appre- 
ciating, with a relish, things that are present and 
interesting in their presence. 

Say toa child that he may have half of six 
peppermints, and John the other half, and you need 
have no anxiety but that each child will see to it 
that each gets half, and neither more than half; if a 
question of shoe pegs it is different. 

One illustration of addition, of fractions, or other 
arithmetical fact in which a real pleasure is at stake, 
is worth forty facts in a stupid drill. We are teach- 
ing vastly too much, and we teach it too unreally, so 
that we get no thinking that is keen, no apprecia- 
tion of facts, give no relish for thinking. 

There is an impression abroad that a field lesson, 
a school garden, or a lesson in whittling will be all 
that is necessary. A field lesson, the making of a 
garden, and whittling may be as lifeless of thought 
as the reading of a poem. Indeed, there are teach- 
ers who will give more relish to a child’s thinking 
in a poem than in any concrete activity. It is in the 
teacher, though some things will help to it better 
than others. The test of good teaching in the pri- 
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mary school is ability to have the children enjoy 
knowing a fact clearly and definitely. The less 
machinery in securing this enjoyment the better, 
It must be attained no matter at what cost, but 
every trick that is not needed is a weakness. 

The difference between an orator anda loose- 
minded talker is that the orator tickles his audience 
only as a last resort. A phrase well-known among 
successful public speakers is ‘“‘an orator’s last re- 
sort.” Two of these are “the funny story” and the 
bringing in of the name of a favorite of the audi- 
ence to win applause. There are men who are en- 
tertainers, as was John B. Gough, as is Dr. Henry 
Houck, and with them the telling of the story, their 
way of telling it, is the success of the address, but 
otherwise it should be a last resort. Henry Cabot 
Lodge is as greata public speaker as we have to- 
day. I have heard him times out of number, and I 
have never heard him tell a funny story but once. 
Then it was absolutely necessary. He was the last 
speaker, and was crowded far into the night. His 
audience would have been restless, but he caught 
them with one story and then held them with his 
oratory. 

There is a senator who is reputed to be a brilliant 
orator, and he may catch the unthinking, but he has 
little hold of a brainy audience. I heard him re- 
cently, when he had a notable audience while it was 
fresh and keen, and he lost his opportunity by lead- 
ing up to the naming for cheers, one after another, 
four favorites upon the platform. In starting chil- 
dren to think with a relish, keep as far away from 
selfish interests as you can and get the relish, but 
get it. “Interest” is weak except as it is essential, 
indispensable. It is inherently selfish in its appeal. 
It is a necessity when you must have it. 

Never employ a lawyer or a physician if you can 
help it, but when you must have one have the best. 
So with interest as a relish for thinking, do not de- 
pend upon it when you can help it, but when you 
need it use the best possible appeal. The relish for 


knowing facts clearly and definitely must be early 
attained. 
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THE WORLD REPUBLIC. 


One of the great propositions with educators, 
together with all other leaders of thought, young 
and old, is the enlargement of the unit of thought. 
All political national ills are really the result of 
limited units of thought. Few Americans can be 
candidates for any office without vigorously an- 
nouncing the limitation of their thought. There 
can be no machine in religion or politics without 
such emphasis of inherent littleness of mind. 

Some men have a unit of thought bounded by 
their own household, others by the school district, 
township, county, state, or section. Most candi- 
dates for office endeavor to have it understood that 
they will not allow themselves to think beyond the 
personal interests of that part of the party and that 
section of country which votes for them. Most men 
in church and state think that intensity is infinitely 
more important to success than extensity. 

The twentieth century has begun an earnest effort 
to lead the thought of the people, notably of the 
coming generation, to think in world-wide units. 
This is what the world’s postal congress means, 
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also the Hague tribunal, and, best of all, the world 
parliament. Of all topics of statesmanship with 
which teachers should be familiar, this should have 
precedence. The teaching of civics in the restricted 
sense is petty business in comparison with this 
larger view of civic life. This, and this alone, will 
wipe out war, will wipe out tariff wrangling, and all 
international bickerings. This, and this alone, will 
ultimately eliminate labor troubles the wide world 
over by securing a square deal for all men in all 
nations. 

The best thinker, writer, and speaker on this 
noble theme, “The World Republic,” is R. L. 
Bridgman, who as “R. L. B.” is an occasional 
writer for the Journal of Education. He has a book 
on the subject and a lecture, than which none could 
be more vital just now. Unfortunately, his journal- 
istic duties limit the range of possibilities of his 
giving this beyond a range of six-hours’ ride of 
Boston. If every teacher could hear this it would 
be of incalculable jvalue to humanity. Literally, I 
know of no other lecture that seems to me of such 
transcendent interest at this time. 


PRESIDENT A. F. WEST. 


The selection of Professor Andrew Fleming West 
of Princeton as the successor of Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, as president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology is as universally welcome as it 
was surprising. Little is known of him by the 
scholastic public even, but the public confidence in 
the board that made the selection is complete. The 
choice of Dr. Francis A. Walker and of Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett were all that any one could desire, and 
it is confidently believed that they have been equally 
fortunate in this choice. The surprise is in the fact 
that his repute as a scholar is not at all in the de- 
partment of applied science, but in classical learn- 
ing, he having been for twenty-three years a pro- 
fessor of Latin. The Boston Herald well says:— 

“The choice of the executive committee has 
been governed by the consideration of Professor 
West’s general accomplishments and administrative 
ability. In saying that he has not achieved distinc- 
tion in scientific learning, or in any branch of ap- 
plied science comprehended in the term technology, 
we do not intend saying that the choice will not be 
justified in the sequel. A broad-minded man with 
large sympathies may make a good administrator 
of a scientific institution, showing sound judgment 
in the selection of his teaching faculty, and proving 
in all respects an efficient executive officer.” 


NEW YORK WOMEN TEACHERS 


The women teachers of New York, assisted by 
numerous public-spirited men, are entering upon a 
great campaign for equal pay for women and men 
teachers. In so far as this means equal pay to men 
and women in the same class of positions, it is in- 
conceivable that this should not prevail in any up- 
to-date community. We think it does in New York 
city and generally throughout the state. If, how- 
ever, it means that all positions in teaching should 
virtually have the same pay this will open up many 
questions. Men, as men, will probably favor this, 
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since it would offer a salary for which men would at 
once compete, and the proportion of men in the 
profession would be quadrupled within four years. 
The chances are that the great majority of gram- 
mar and high school positions would soon be filled 
by men. The probability is that women now 
teaching would favor such action, and men now 
teaching would oppose it, while if the teachers of 
ten years hence could vote the probability is that 
the women who would like to teach would oppose 
it, and the men favor it. ' 

The discussion will do good every way, for 


women teachers do not have a fair show as a class, 
and the more discussion there is, the greater the 
likelihood that they will get a square deal, and it is 
not likely that a New York assembly will do any- 
thing rash in favor of women teachers. 
ELIMINATING FRATERNITIES. 


The problem of the high school secret fraternities 
is at the front in many cities, in all sections of the 
country. In some cities they die hard, so hard that 


the school and the teachers suffer, while in others, 
as in North Pueblo, they have been altogether 
eliminated without the least friction. The senti- 
ment on the part of high school principals is almost 
unanimous against it, but where a public contest is 
required it is unfortunate. Every possible effort 


should be made to accomplish it without public ex- 
citement. 


NEW MUSIC PLANS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Greatly increased opportunities for the study of 
music will be offered to the pupils of the Chelsea 
high school for the coming year; Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy, supervisor of music, will introduce the 
new courses in music designed to meet the needs of 
two classes of pupils: First—Pupils of musicai taste 
who desire to cultivate their appreciation of music 
as listeners. Second—Pupils who wish to make 
music a serious study with a view to performance, 
teaching, or composition. 

The art of intelligent listening is as susceptible 
of cultivation as the art of performance. Such 
study not only benefits the individual, but also in its 
larger influence tends to. produce intelligent audi- 
ences, and thus to raise the artistic life of the com- 
munity. The course as proposed does not require 
the pupil to be a vocalist or instrumentalist. Any 
will be admitted who have a good ear, natural fond- 
ness for music, and a desire to develop a higher and 
keener enjoyment of the art. This course, primarily 
cultural, will deal with the technical aspects of 
music only as may be necessary to interpret its 
meaning. 

Many considerations show the desirability of pro- 
vision for the serious technical study of music dur- 
ing the high school period. The educational value 
of such study, rightly conducted, is generally con- 
ceded. Its great utility in the domestic, social, 
civic, and religious life of the people is unques- 
tioned. The necessity of broad training for those 
who pursue music as a vocation is obvious, but 
under existing conditions such training is difficult 
or impossible to attain ; for, on the one hand, music 
has not been adequately treated in the high school, 
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and, on the other hand, the crowded curriculum is 
prohibitive of out-of-school study of music. Asa 
result, the student of music is generally compelled 
to lose the educational advantages of the high 
school. The general course, heretofore existing in 
the high school, continues as in the past. 

The adoption of these courses by the Chelsea 
school committee became practicable through the 
recent action of the college entrance examination 
board. On April 21, 1906, its governing board 
added music to the list of examination subjects, and 
issued a statement of requirements covering musical 
appreciation, harmony, counterpoint, pianoforte, 
voice, violin. It thus became possible for a student 
to present music for examination and credit at en- 

trance to colleges where music study may be con- 
' tinued. Previously, February 20, 1904, a confer- 
ence of leading educators under the auspices of the 
New England Education League, with the co- 
operation of the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion and the music section of the National Educa- 
tional Association had prepared a high. school 
music course (elective). In December, 1905, a 
representative committee of college professors in 
music had discussed at length the subject of en- 
trance credit in music. Thus the question of edu- 
cational value and credit with reference to music 
had heen the subject of extended consideration and 
formal action. 

The Chelsea high school is the first to carry into 
full operation this plan, as approved by competent 
educational authorities, to give complete recogni- 
tion to music in public education. 
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BISHOP LOUIS S. WALSH. 


The new bishop of Portland, Me., the Rt. Rev. 
Louis S. Walsh, successor to Archbishop O’Con- 


nell, has been a notably useful man educationally in 


Massachusetts, where he virtually had charge of the 
parochial school interests of his church. While he 
was a great fighter for the cause he espoused, he 
always had the friendship and admiration of all 
other educators, who appreciated the high character 
he gave his schools, and his entire frankness and 
fairness as a contestant whenever opinions differed. 
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STATE FORESTRY. 


Several states have already done much toward 
conserving their forest interests. Massachusetts 
has been doing something in this direction for sev- 
eral years, but now it has made important progress 
by selecting Frank William Rane as state forester. 
He has been engaged in agricultural economics 
and education in New England for the past eleven 
years, and especially in forestry instruction at the 
New Hampshire college. The forest crop needs 
much skill and science in handling for best results. 
There are thousands of acres at present practically 
idle through mismanagement that should and even- 
tually must be made a great resource to this com- 
monwealth. He will check this unnecessary loss, 
and foster modern methods in rural affairs. He 


realizes that education and example are the tools 
to work with. ! 
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A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS. 


The only adequate fund of reliable information 
about the movement for securing a retirement fund 
for teachers is a pamphlet issued by Frederic Alli- 
son Tupper, headmaster of the Brighton high 
school, Boston. There are fifty-four pages, and the 
information is sufficient for the needs of those who 
are interested in this subject. The pamphlet may 
be had, postpaid, by sending twenty cents to the 
author, or to the editor of the Journal of Education, 
at 29-A Beacon street, Boston. This is a great 
cause, and this is indispensable to its promotion. 


AFFAIRS IN WASHINGTON. 


Dr. Chancellor is having the warmest kind of a 
tire in Washington, or possibly it should be said 
wiat he is giving other fellows the warmest kind of 
a time. It is the most interesting situation for an 
outsider that could be imagined. The end is a long 
way off, and the wrecks by the way will be numer- 
ous. It is already a tragedy for some and a comedy 
to others. It is due Dr. Chancellor to say that he 
seems to have the situation well in hand so far as 
the support of the board is concerned. F. L. Car- 
doza, a supervising principal, for whose head he 
asked, was promptly offered on the altar, with but 
one dissenting vote. Disloyalty ought to be rare 
under such circumstances. I have never known its 
equal for promptness in the case of any other 
newly-elected superintendent. It is scarcely three 
months since he took charge of affairs. It is a 
swift pace certainly. 
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William H. Langdon, who was superintendent of 
schools in San Francisco ten months ago, now dis- 
trict attorney of San Francisco county, is in a fair 
way to rival Folk and Jerome asa cleaner out of 
grafters. All honor to the schoolmaster. 


Promotion and advance of salary dependent 
upon an examination by the superintendent, his 
deputies, and principals, are being vigorously 
fought against in Chicago. 


A. W. Edson has prepared, and the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association has published a bulletin on 


_ “Professional Reading for Teachers.” 


If you have any influence over any Sunday 
school library, see to it that they get “Harding of 
St. Timothy’s,” by Arthur Stanwood Pier. 


The teacher is the most important of artists since 
she works on immortal minds. 


You may inspire a child to think, but you can- 
not do his thinking. 


No gambler was ever honest. No honest man or 
woman gambles. 


We may need to be careful lest the school diet be 
all dessert. 


New York will soon be within four hours of Bos- 
ton. 


In London the janitor is styled a “school keeper.” 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


CABINET CHANGES. 


The changes in President Roosevelt’s cabinet, 
which have been for some time rumored, have been 
definitely announced. Mr. Moody is to retire from 
the attorney-generalship in December, and will 
probably be appointed to the Supreme bench. He 
is to be succeeded by Mr. Bonaparte, now secre- 
tary of the navy, and he, in turn, by Mr. Metcalf, 
now head of the department of commerce and labor. 
To the latter post Oscar Solomon Straus, who has 
had diplomatic experience as minister to Turkey 
under two administrations, is to be appointed. 
Secretary Shaw is to retire from the treasury de- 
partment in March, and Mr. Cortelyou, at present 
postmaster-general, will succeed him. George von 
L. Meyer of Massachusetts, who is at present am- 
bassador to Russia, and who prior to his receiving 
that appointment was ambassador to Italy, is to be 
put at the head of the post-office department. It is 
intimated that under Mr. Straus the administration 
of the immigration laws will be less rigorous, espe- 
cially with regard to Mr. Straus’ co-religionists 
from Russia. 


THE CORPORATIONS IN THE COURTS. 


The corporations are faring hardly in the courts, 
in the cases brought against them for conspiracy in 
restraint of trade and kindred offenses. In Ohio, 
the state has secured a verdict in the prosecution of 
the Standard Oil Company of that state for viola- 
tion of the state anti-trust law. The statute pro- 
vides for a heavy fine, which may be imposed for 
each day of the continuance of the offense, and also 
for possible imprisonment. The case has been ap- 
pealed to a higher state court. In New York, the 
New York Central and Hudson River railway com- 
pany has been convicted in the federal court of 
violating the Elkins anti-rebate act by granting re- 
bates to the sugar trust; and on the six counts of 
the first indictment has been fined $108,000, and its 
traffic manager $6,000. Other indictments are 
pending. This case will be carried to the United 
States supreme court, where for the first time the 
constitutionality of the Elkins act will be deter- 
mined. 


THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


The British Parliament opened on Tuesday, 
October 23, after its summer recess. It will not lack 
for burning issues. The education bill and the 
trades disputes bill are in the hands of the House of 
Lords, and it would be hard to say which of them 
is the more distasteful to the forces which control 
that body. It is expected that both of these bills 
will be thrown out or amended beyond recognition. 
Then the question of Chinese labor in the Rand and 
that of the provisions of the new Transvaal consti- 
tion are very much alive; while the government 
policy of naval retrenchment, and its schemes for 
army reorganization will come in for some hard 
knocks. The perennial Irish question is also urgent, 
while. that of local option hovers in the back- 
ground, The Liberal government is beginning to 


, at least a million dollars. 
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experience somewhat of a reaction, as its policy de- 
velops, and it will-hardly be able to hold its phe- 
nomenal majorities on these varied questions. 
Moreover, Keir Hardie’s surrender to Socialism is 
a disintegrating incident. 

ANOTHER TROPICAL STORM. 


This seems to be destined to be remembered as 
a season of disastrous storms. The wreckage of the 
great gale which swept the Gulf coast between 
Mobile and Pensacola had hardly been cleared 
away before a tropical hurricane of unusual severity 
swept across the island of Cuba, cutting a narrow 
swath, and leaving death ‘and destruction in its 
wake. Twenty or thirty lives were lost in the two 
western provinces, and the property loss amounts to 
The same storm struck 
the coast of Florida near Miami; submerged the 
little island, Elliott’s Key, with a huge tidal wave, 
drowning all of its population, numbering about 
250; and sunk several barges engaged on the East 
coast extension work, drowning their crews. What 
seems to have been the same storm, at an earlier 
stage in its progress, wrought great havoc in Sal- 
vador, where several towns are reported to have 
been carried away by the floods. 


THE COMING CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


M. Sarrien, the French premier, who has been 
for some time infirm in health, and who, it was gen- 
erally felt, was not Strong enough in any particular 
to meet the present crisis, has resigned, and M. 
Clemenceau, the minister of the interior, has been 
designated to succeed him. The change is a signi- 
ficant one. It indicates that the government is get- 
ting ready for its approaching struggle with the 
church, and is putting its most resolute representa- 
tive to the fore. M. Clemenceau has been a con- 
spicuous figure in French politics ever since the 
present republic was proclaimed, and ‘was long the 
recognized leader of the Extreme Left. Like many 
other radicals, however, he has been somewhat 
sobered by the responsibilities of office, and he did 
not hesitate last spring, when the coal strikes were 
on, to break with the Socialists and to act with 
energy for the suppression of disorder. The speech . 
in the chamber of deputies which he made at that 
time, in reply to Socialist criticism, was warmly ap- 
plauded, and the chamber, by a tremendous major- 
ity, voted to have it placarded over France. 


A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED CABINET. 


M. Clemenceau’s cabinet promises to be domi- 
nated by his own personality. The most sensa- 
tional appointment which he has made is that of 
General Picquart, the gallant defender of Dreyfus, 
as minister of war. M. Clemenceau retains for him- 
self the portfolio of the interior, which devolves 
upon him the direct responsibility for whatever is 
done to maintain the position of the government 
against the church. Despatches from Rome inti- 
mate that the succession of M. Clemenceau to the 
premiership is regarded with grave misgivings at 
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(Continued from page 477.) 


only upon dog-bane, is a brilliant fellow, in 
iridescent green and gold, and is known as “gilded 
dandy.” 

By ‘he way, what queer things happen to the 
wood-lover! I passed a lot of the dog-bane lately, 
and said to the companion of my solitude: “The 
plant has its own peculiar insect gem. I wish I 
could show it you.” Lolas if in response to my 
thought, there was “gilded dandy” himself—but one 
individual, as if to prove my word. But one was 
enough. Why demand more? 

Professor W. Whitman Bailey. 

Brown University, Providence, September, 1906. 


GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS. 
By correctly answering the following questions, 
a Maine student won a $350 upright piano, and she 
was the only student who answered them correctly. 
Try them yourselves, and have your pupils try 
them :— 
1. What is the third city of the union in size? 
2. What is the principal river of Alaska? 
3. What river has the longest navigable 
course? 
4. What makes Sitka warmer than the point 
on the Labrador coast of the same latitude? 
5. What is the largest city in New Jersey? 
6. Name the second city of Europe in size. 
7. What states contain the Yellowstone Na- 
tional park? ; 
8. What do we call the building in which the 
laws are made in any state? 
9. .What do we call the city where the laws 
are made in any state? 
10. Which is the most densely populated state 
in the union? 
11. What is the oldest city in the United States? 
12. Name in order the four states in the union 
greatest in wealth. 
13. What is the highest and most mountainous 
country of Europe? 
14. Name in order the four states in the union 
greatest in population. 
15. What is the smallest republic in South 
America? 
16. Name the four largest rivers of Africa. 
17. What word is used to designate the action 
of a stream in cutting its channel? ‘ 
18. What is meant by “timber line”? 


19. Which is the highest state in average alkti- 
tude in the union? 


20. From what one state does water flow to the 


Pacific, to the Gulf of California, and to the Gulf 
of Mexico? 


21. What are the highest mountains on our 
globe? 

22. Name the highest peak in the Himalaya 
mountains. 

23. When it is 3.15 p. m. in London, Eng., what 
is the standard time in Chicago? 
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24. What mountain in Oregon bears the name 
of a great English statesman? 

25. What mountain in Oregon bears the name 
of a great American actor? 

26. Name the largest ocean in the world. 

27. Name in order the three states which pro- 
duce the largest crops of wool in the United States. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY DAY. 


It was a great event in the life of every teacher who 
was fortunate enough to be present at the Riley Day of 
the Indiana State Teachers’ Association during their 
last meeting. For twelve years it had been the en- 
deavor of the association to bring about a “Riley Day,” 
but James Whitcomb Riley, the man, is as modest as 
Riley, the poet, is divine, and it was a difficult matter to 
secure his consent to be present at such a demonstration 
in his own honor. 

Great men were there to take part in the program. 
Senator Beveridge, Charles R. Williams, editor of the 
Indianapolis News, Meredith Nicholson, the author, and 
the Hon. Henry Watterson. 

Said President Edwin H. Hughes, of De Pauw, in in- 
troducing the occasion: ““‘We may well call this a Singu- 
lar Hour, for it is to be doubted whether this gathering 
could have its like anywhere else in our broad land. In 
what other state could a poet be found to whom the edu- 
cational forces could bring such honor as this? It only 
goes to show that Mr. Riley himself is a “Poem here at 
home,”’—beloved even as his verse is beloved. The 
nearer you get to Lockerbie street the better he is loved, 
while those who enter the doors of his home fall under 
the spell of his heart and come out to see always there- 
after the kindly face of the living poet upon the printed 
page.” 

And said Senator Beveridge: “Dearer to the universal 
mian than soldier, statesman, or scholar are the world’s 
poets; for the poet interprets the soul of man _ to itself 
and makes immortal the wisdom of the common mind. 
After all, the source of all poetry is in the hearts of the 
people. In the consciousness of the masses is that in- 
telligence of the higher truths of the universe, of which 
this life is but a reflection; and it is this intelligence, 
uttered in words of music, that constitutes real poetry. 
The poet of the people is a part of the people, and their 
better part; and that is why the people love him. That 
is why we love James Whitcomb Riley. He has under- 
stood. us—understood us because he is of us; and under- 
standing us, has told us of ourselves, and therefore of 
our truly real selves. For only that is real in the soul 
of man which to the mind of man is ideal. Riley is the 
sentiment and wisdom of the universal common man, 
stated in terms of Americanism. His speéch is the liv- 
ing speech of human sympathy. Riley speaks our 
tongue. His words are the language of the people. He 
is the interpreter of the common heart. This is why he 
is so full of that same fatalism called resignation, sub- 
mission to the eternal forces of whom he would make 
friends rather than enemies—which enables the poet to 
say :— 


“*When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
Wy, rain’s my choice.’ 


“And this voice of our ordinary American millions ut- 
ters the depths of our soul and searches the heights of 
our faith when he tells of our trust in and reliance on 
the good God who, we know, with the wisdom of the 
heart, surely exists and surely cares for us. ‘There are 
some of us who qwe more personally to James Whit- 
comb Riley for that priceless thing—an unquestioning 
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faith in God and Christ and immortality—than can well 
be put in words. The people who have not abandoned 
that wisest of wisdoms, the wisdom of the heart, don’t 
argue about or question these infinite truths, and Riley, 
the people’s voice, asserts them. The poet does not so- 
liloquize about these eternal realities—the poef knows. 

“It is these people—these millions of common people— 
who pay the tribute of their love and admiration to 
James Whitcomb Riley to-day. For this meeting is held 
by the State Teachers’ Association and no body of men 
and women so truly represents the people as the 
teachers. This is especially true of the American re- 
public. A republican form of government rests on the 
citizen, and the teacher ought to be and is the maker of 
the citizen. So the teacher is the truest representative 
of the people; and thus it is that when the teachers of 
Indiana greet James Whitcomb Riley, the people greet 
their poet. ‘May he live long and prosper,’ and his true 
song be sung for many a year to come, and its music 
echo forever in the souls of the people.” 

Said Meredith Nicholson: “Riley is the poet laureate 
of American democracy, for democracy, let us say, is 
only the crystallized faith of man in man. His poems 
express the sane and reasonable conscience of the 
American people. He deals in eternal types as Chaucer 
did. He has brightened the path of duty and brought 
the goal of honor near. He is a great teacher in the la- 
bor house of the brotherhood of man. He has _ touched 
old age and neglected virtues with new life and light. 
Into his song he has wrought the golden rosary of the 
-beatitudes.” 

Henry Watterson electrified the audience with his 
opening sentence: “Surely this must be the Riley they all 
speak of so highly!” And for fifteen minutes entertained 
them with mingled eloquence and humor. 

Then came Riley himself, who responded with charac- 
teristic modesty to his great ovation: “Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—In a very humble life you have 
made a most distinctive and memorable day, and I feel 
in the acceptance of your great consideration that the 
tribute is mine only as I stand as a simple representa- 
tive of my own Hoosier people here at home.” After ex- 
pressing his gratitude to the distinguished orators who 
had taken part in the program, Mr. Riley addressed 
himself to the teachers, thanking them for the great 
honor thus conferred upon him and relating some humor- 
ous experiences of his own with his early teachers. He 
said that he was often found reading such entertaining 
stories as “Squint-Eyed Bob, the Bully of the Woods,” 
when he should have been studying his geography lesson, 
and he especially expressed his debt of gratitude to his 
old-time teacher, Captain Lee O. Harris of Greenfield, 
for the Skill with which he had transferred the boys’ in- 
terest from such cheap literature to the genuine master- 
pieces of fiction of Washington Irving, Cooper, Thack- 
eray, and Scott, for, said Mr. Riley: “You can’t expect an 
enterprising boy to live on geography alone.” 


Then the great poet recited “Old Glory,” “Little Or- 
phant Annie,’ and “Thoughts for a Discouraged 
Farmer.” 


And the great demonstration that proved that 
“a poet is not without honor even in his own country” 
came to an end and every one present at this notable 
meeting must have gone away feeling a full apprecia- 
tion of the words of Charles R. Williams: “We know 
ourselves better because of Riley; we know our neigh- 
bors better; we have truer sympathies with the great 
mass of our fellow citizens, because with loving poetic 
insight and passion he has revealed to us; and he has 
opened our eyes to see beauties and glories in life, 
which, except for him, we might never have guessed 
were there. 

“The teachers of the state do well to honor him who 
has been a teacher of us all. They will do well if in all 
their teaching they strive to instil in their pupils the 
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poet’s penetration into the poetry of our common life 
and win them the poct’s serene and hopeful outlook:— 

“ ‘Oh! let us fill our hearts up with the glory of the day, 
And banish every doubt and care and sorrow fur away; 
Whatever be our station with Providence for guide, 
Sich fine circumstances ort to make us satisfied. 

Fer the world is full of roses, and the reses full of dew, 


And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips fer me 
and you.’” 


Arthur McMurray. 


a 


CO-EDUCATION IN HARRISBURG. 


Inasmuch as a number of newspapers and educational 
publications have in some manner received the impres- 
sion that the board of school directors of Harrisburg 
have decided to abolish co-edueation in the high school 
in this city, and have so published this statement and in 
some cases commented upon it editorially to our dis- 
credit, I should like to correct the impression through 
the medium of the Journal of Education by giving the 
facts in the case. I should like to state, however, that 
the Journal of Education is not concerned in the wrong 
representation. 

I do not know the source of the information, but I do 
know that whatever the source may have been, it is ab- 
solutely unreliable. Some discussion over the question 
of co-education in Harrisburg has been induced by my 
annual report to the hoard of directors calling attention 
to the overcrowded condition of our high school. In the 
same report I aiso called attention to the continued an- 
nua! increase in the high school enrollment, in the face 
of these already over-taxed accommodations. This has 
naturally led to some discussion as to the best method 
of bringing about the necessary relief. 

Neither has the question of co-education been formally 
discussed as yet,*in committee or board, nor has any 
plan of relief. The fact that something must be done, 
however, in the near future looking toward providing 
adeauate building accommodations has led to various 
rumors as to separate education for the sexes. 

Whether eventually the board of education will deem 
it wise to provide separate education I cannot say; but 
any such course of action on their part could not be con- 
strued as indicating that co-education is a failure in this 
city. It might be that better results could be attained by 
separate schools, bnt even this would have to be deter- 
mined. Even better results would prove no more than 
these words stand for. They could not prove co-educa- 
tion a failure in this city in the face of its admitted suc- 
cess. . 

When ninety-five per cent. of the pupils of secondary 
schools in the United States are enrolled in mixed 
schools, and when, according to the last report of the 
commissioner of education, of 628 leading cities of the 
country, only twelve had separate high schools, in 1901, 
it seems to me we shall have ditficulty in proving the 
failure of our present system of co-education. 

There are considerations in this city which might make 
it necessary to provide separate high schools, but co- 
education is no serious issue, and, so far as I know, is 
not likely to be. F. FE. Downes, 

City Superintendent. 
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KALEIDOSCOPIC FANCIES. 
Ochre of the chestnut, 
Emerald of the pine, 
Scarlet of the maple, 
Crimson of the vine, 
Cobalt of the heaven, 
With these, at His will, 
God has made, in autumn, 
A palette of the hill. 
—Isabella Howe Fiske, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MELODIC MUSIC SERIES. By Frederic H. Ripley, 
principal of the Longfellow school, Boston, and 
Thomas Tapper, lecturer on music at the Institute 
of Musical Art of the City of New York. 

First Reader—Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Second Reader—Cloth. 144 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Third Reader—Cloth. 198 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Fourth Reader—Cloth. 256 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 

Company. 

Here is a series of school music books simple in struc- 
ture and content and rich in songs, presenting a mavxi- 
mum number of songs and the minimum amount of 
teaching. ‘This new four-book course presents a grade] 
collection of choice songs, modern and classic. The 
books clearly outline each year’s work, providing all the 
necessary material, so graded and explained that the 
course can be conducted without difficulty by teachers 
who have had but little experience in teaching music. 
There is a simple and natural development in rhythm, in 
chromatics, in minor and part writing, and in tone study. 
Throughout the song element is the basis of study. ‘the 
words of the songs are especially fitted for each grade. 
They pertain to the child world and are bright, cheerful, 
and interesting. It requires the use of no charts. So 
few are the directions needed for carrying on the work 
and so simple is the arrangement that the course can be 
conducted by teachers who have had but little experi- 
ence in teaching music. Starting with the rote song and 
tone dictation, the pupil takes up gradually for study 
the idioms underlying the structure of music. The 
books are rich in bright, happy songs which are suitable 
for general use for special days, festivals, and seasons. 
There are ninety-eight different composers contributing 
to these four books. The hooks also contain a rich ecol- 
lection of Austrian, English, German, Italian, Nor- 
wegian, Polish, and Swedish folk songs, many of which 
have been especially edited for this course by well- 
known authorities. There are also a very large number 
of children’s songs from the composers of America and 
Europe, forming 2 most noteworthy compilation of 
songs. soth Mr. Ripley and Mr. Tapper are experts in 
school music book-making and they have put into there 
books their best work. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOTANY. By Joseph Y. Ber- 
gen, recently instructor in biology in the English hich 
school, Boston, and Bradley M. Davis, head of the de- 
partment of botany in the Marine biological labora- 
tory, and recently assistant professor of plant mor- 
phology in the University of Chicago. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Londen: Ginn & Co.. Cloth.  viii.+ 555 
pp. Illustrated. List price, $1.50. 

This is a highly valuable text since it not only gives 
all of the and fundamental botanical in- 
formation but adds thereto the romantic phases of the 
subject. those that are so often utilized by lecturers to 
make their scientific addresses charming. The text 
contains some five hundred pages, describing the strac- 
ture and physiology of seed plants. the morphology. 
classification, and evolution of plants, the structure and 
physiology of spore plants. and presents an outline of 
plant ecology and economic botany. The life habits of 
the spore plants are described in connection with each 
form, so that it has much material of an ecological na- 
ture in relation té the lower groups. The economic 
importance of the fungi to agriculture and plant dis- 
ease is discussed, and the relation of the bacteria to the 
problems of public health is also considered. The lower 
plants are treated throughout from the standpoint of 
their cell organization and devolopment. so that the fun- 
damental biological principles so well illustrated by 
these forms are clearly set forth. The illustrations cov- 
ering the spore plants and the account of plant evolu- 
tion are chiefly new. Such topies as the economic value 
of plants as sources of food, medicine, fuel, textile ma- 
terials, timber, and so on, are summed up in a_ practical 
chapter, and another chapter is devoted to the subject of 
plant breeding. It is distinctively evolutionary in its 
method, and enables the beginner even to trace the de 
velopment of the plant kingdom as a whole. Among 
the topics especially treated are the origin and evolu- 
tion of sex, alternation of generation, heterosporv, ori- 
gin of the seed and seed habit, and evolution of the flower. 
Enough experiments, mostly physiological and ecologi- 
eal. are introduced to give the subject that interest 
which can only be derived from such a mode of presen- 


tation. These experiments, however, together with the 
directions for type studies of both the spore and the seed 
plants, are put in a separate laboratory manual, so that 
the text reads continuously throughout. 


NEW CENTURY SERIES. The Quincy Word List. By 
Frank Kk. Parlin, superintendent, Quincy, Mass. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 

This is not only a remarkably good selection of seven 
thousand of the most common English words carefully 
selected, adinirably graded, with syllabication and pri- 
mary accent, but it has keen interest because it is a 
“Quincy Word List,” for it was here that Colonel Parker 
uprooted the spelling book and made a national re uta- 
tion by his spectacular purpose of making a bonfire in 
the village square of all spelling books. Now comes a 
“Quincy Word List,” of which the author snys: “Some 
years ago the author being convinced that spelling 
learned incidentally, by absorption, was a failure, pre- 
pared a list of words for use in the schools under = his 
supervision. When used according to the author's plan it 
is not merely a speller, but an elementary word study, 
although not expected to take the place of a dictionary 
in the upper grades.” A large per cent. of the words 
are key words, or words which present the difficulties of 
a whole group of words. For example, if one masters 
the spelling and meaning of prove and is familiar with 
a few common prefixes and suffixes, he has the key to 
more than forty forms—proved, proving, approve, ap- 
proval, disapprove, disapproval, improve, improvement, 
reprove,. reprovingly, ete.—which need not he include 1 in 
his spelling list. Thus an immense amount of need’ess 
repetition has been avoided. If one will master the seven 
thousand words presented in this list he will have com- 
mand of over twenty-five thousand words. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCA- 
TION. A study in the science of education. By 
Herman Harrell Horne, Ph. D., professor of philosophy, 
Dartmouth College. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 485 pp. Price, $1.75. 

Professor Horne’s “Philosophy of Education” has 
been one of the most successful- and useful teachers’ 
books of the past three years and this co npanion volu ne 
ought to be even more successful and equally uceful. It 
is e00d psychology and it is admirably applied. Although 
written by a college professor it is not written from the 
university pot of view but from the teachers’ stand- 
point. Professor Horne has made a book that is as read- 
able as a work of fiction without sacrificing scholarship 
or pedagogy in lightening and brightening his style. Tf 
teachers do not enjoy this presentation of the subject 
they would not enjoy the subject under any = cirecum- 
stances. 

THE YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPAEDIA OF PERSONS 
AND PLACES. By John Penison Chamoplin. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co With numerous i'lustrations. 
Cloth. 9S pp. Price, $2.50. 

This whole series of five youne folks’ cyc'opaedias is 
of rare value. The others are “Common Things.” “Lit- 
erature. and Art.” “Games and Sports.” and “Natural 
History.” Forty-nine times in fifty there is all the in- 
formation that a punvil wants unor_a given subject. and 
in the five books every subject upon which a pupil needs 
information is to be found. _Then thev are of a size and 
shape to be usable as no large enevelopaedia is. Tt is 
nnquestionably true that pupils as a whole waste half 
the time devoted to enevclonaedias in looking over mat- 
ter on the subject that they do not want. Such su- 
perfluous matter is distractine. Again. it is ecually true 
that pupils fail to look up subjects many times because 
they know thev will have to take a lot of time to find 
what thev desire. These five books. as revised and 

broveht to date, are of inestimable value in any school 
or in anv home. Personally, with a library eauipved 
with nearly every enevclopaedia., T often turn to these 
if 1 want a special fact. because IT know IT can get the 
latest information in the quickest possible time, 


CPANFORD. Standard Enelish Classics series. Edited 
he William E. Simonds. professor of Enelish litera- 
ture in Knox Collere. Galesbure. TIL Recommended 
for reading bv the conference on colleve entrance re- 
euirements in English. Boston: Ginn & Co. Semi- 
flexible cloth. xxiii+209 pnp. With portrait. List 
price. 80 cents: mailine price 25 cents. 

To the list of English classics included in the require- 
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ments for college entrance, the committee has added Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Cranford.” 
from which selection may be made for reading. In his 
preparation of this text the editor of the Ginn & Com- 
pany standard Iinglish classics edition has endeavored 
to restrict his work to such annotation and such com- 
nient as are essential to the intelligent reading of these 
delightful and captivating sketches. So graceful and 
delicate a masterpiece ought not to be encumbered with 
too elaborate interpretative or critical machinery. 
“Cranford” is a book to be read with pleasure; and it is 
upon this theory that the edition has been prepared. All 
necessary information, biographical and historical, is 
supplied in the introduction. 


WILKOMMEN IN DEUTSCHLAND. By Professor 


W. E. Mosher, Ph. D., of Oberlin College, Ohio. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 248 pp. Tlustrated. 
Price, 75 cents. 


The author spent three years in Germany, and in this 
book he records his observations and experiences in idio- 
matic German, in the belief that the student of German 
will find a keener interest in such a study of the lan- 
euage than in the works of German authors. He also 
adds some information on German history and polities. 
The book has also a number of questions to aid the stu- 
dents’ review, extended notes explanatory of certain 


events, and a vocabulary of copious character, the 
whole making a work of real value, if not unusual value, 
for the student. Real people and real places are met 


with all through the volume, 


FORGET-ME-NOT, A YEAR OF HAPPY DAYS. By 
Anna Mellen Stearns and Clara Bancroft Beatley. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Holiday  bind- 
ing. 168 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a charming collection of selections from the 
masters in verse, with a text of Seripture for each day 
of the year. The poetic selection fits the Scripture in 
each case. No better gift can be found for any lover of 
verse than these three hundred and sixty-five choice se- 
lections tied to as many noble sentiments from the Bible. 
Mrs. Beatley is especially equipped by taste, training, 
and experience for adapting truth and sentiment to real* 
life. 


~ 


NELSON, THE ADVENTURER. 
By Nora Archibald Smith. Boston: 
flin Co. Cloth. 121 pp. Mlustrated. 
Miss Smith writes stories for boys and girls in a 

style as distinctly her own as was that of Louisa M. 

Alcott in her day. She does not write to boys nor for 

boys but with boys as one of them, There is a lifelike- 

ness in all of her work that is exceedingly charming, 
and this story of “Nelson, the Adventurer,” presents 
new situations for boys and has a new flavor. It is 
wholesome in every phase and yet has nothing preachy 
or teachy in it. It has a purpose but points no morals. 


A Story for Boys. 
Houghton, Mif- 
Price, $1.00. 


TRAVELS OF A WATER DROP AND OTHERS. 
Mrs. James E. Morris. Chicago: A. Flanagan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 166 pp. Price, 35 cents, 

A pleasant and very able nature-study book, in which 
the author tells in simple and entertaining language 
about water-drops, barnacles, crabs, winds, burls, tur- 
tles, and many other things that cannot fail to interest 
children. “Life in a Brook,” and “Life in a Marsh” are 
specially interesting chapters, the reading of which will 
open the little folks’ eves to see the things about which 
the writer tells them. { 


STORIES FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. By Magdalen 
G. Edgar. Children’s Favorite Classics. Tllustrated. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 340 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

It was a happy thonght to write a story-history of that 
land of roinance, Seotland, based upon Scott’s “Tales of 
a Grandfather.’’ Scott not only had a lively imagination, 
but he was an indefatigable delver. The ‘‘Tales” which 
he told his grandson were so numerous as to fill a large 
book—one almost eight times the size of the present, 
which is taken from the earlier part of that work. Here 
is given a spirited series of narratives running continu- 
ously from the struggle for freedom under Wallace and 
Bruce to the union of the crowns. 

The history of Scotland,may well fascinate old and 
young to-day, just as it appealed to Sir Walter’s 
romance-loving nature. Its long story of strife and 
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bloodshed is relieved by wonderful instances of love and 
loyalty and gallantry carried to the verge of foolhardi- 
ness. On every page we are in the midst of stir and 
warfare; of chivalrous deeds or stern border raids; of 
fierce-fonght battle or dashing adventure; of knightly 
conquest or the struggle for thrones. All this was pre- 
served for us first in ancient ballads and records. 


ZOOLOGY, A LABORATORY MANUAL. The Loose 
Leaf System of Laboratory Notes for Guidance in the 
Dissection and Elementary Study of Animal Types. 
Prepared by Theo. H. Scheffer of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College. Philadelphia, Pa.: P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co. (74¢x9%.) Price, $1.00. 

The Loose Leaf scheme is of great value and is a genu- 
ine departure in biological laboratory work. Instructors 
in biology very generally direct the laboratory work by 
means of written or printed guides placed in the hands 
of the student. In the Loose Leaf guides the sheets out- 
lining the work on each type of animal are separate, so 
that they may be incorporated with the student’s draw- 
ings and notes on that particular type. The recorded in- 
formation on the subject is thus collected together, not 
only simplifying at the time the work of studying the 
specimen, taking notes, and indexing the drawings, but 
making future reference to the records an easy matter. 
Then, too, the laboratory guides being thus bound in 
with the student’s notes, do not become scattered or lost, 

The instructor who has mastered his subject only 
fairly well might easily dispense with the use of a regu- 
lar text-book of zoology in connection with these guides. 
Students should study things, not about things. The field, 
the brook, the woods have more attractions for the aver- 
age student of zoology than any text-book on the sub- 
ject. But he must be so directed or trained that he will 
learn to see what he looks at and interpret correctly 
what he sees. Twenty-one types of animal life are here 
treated, giving the student a brief general survey of the 
field from Protozoan to Vertebrate. Similar treatment is 
accorded each type. The zoological position of each ani- 
mal is given, its habitat receives attention, and there are 
hints on collecting the material for class study. 


MACH’S SPACE AND GEOMETRY. Translated by 
Thomas J. McCormack, principal La Salle-Peru. hich 
school. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 148 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Professor Mach was long connected with the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, and made for himself a name in dealing 
with themes that by their very nature were recondite, 
and rendering them as clear as they could be made. In 
this translation he deals with the problem of space, how 
we conceive of it, and specially from the viewpoint of 
geometry, though he does not omit suggestions of space 
that come to the mind through - physiological and 
psychological means, 


STANDARD NATURE SERIES. A Manual of Common 
Butterflies and Moths of America and Europe repro- 
~ duced in natural colors with their common and scien- 
tific names. Prepared under the supervision of Wil- 
liam Bentenmuller. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. Price, 25 cents 
In the neatest and most beautiful of little pocket 
handbooks are the pictures in natural colors of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five common butterflies and moths with 
both the common and scientific names, and all for 
twenty-five cents. If such a treat has ever before been 
offered we have not known of it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Introduction to the English Historians.” 
Price, $1.60 “Shakespeare’s The Tempest.”” Edited by S C. New. 
som Price, 5cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“True Bird Stories.”” By Olive Thorne Miller. Price, 60 cents- 
Boston: Hvuughton, Mifflin & Co. 

‘‘Natural Reading Primer.’’ By Lew A. Rall. Price, 25 cents,—_— 
‘*Manual of Instruction.”” By Lew A. Ball. Price, 30 cents.—— 
‘*Text-book on the Strength of Materials *’ By S. E. Slocum and E, 
L. Hancock. Price, $2 00.—— ‘The Human Mechanism.’ By Theo- 
dore Hough and W.T. Sedgwick. Price, 82 50.——*Physical Educa- 
tion.” By D. A. Sargent. Price, $1.50. Boston: Ginn & Co 

“Selections from the Works of Joseph Addisen.” By Edward 
Bliss Reed.——‘Theuriet’s L’Abbe Daniel.’’ with notes. By Robert 
L. Taylor.—_—“Rhetorie and Composition.”’ By Edward Fulton.- — 
‘Forty Lessons in Physies.” By Lynn B. MceMullen.——“Everyday 
Ethics.” By Ella Lyman Cabot. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘Lyrical Poems of Robert Browning.’’ Arranged by A. J. George, 
Price, 25 cents.——‘*Practice in Parsing and Analysis.” By Helen 
Arnold. Price, 7 eents.——"Hellenic Tales.”” By Edmund J. Car- 
penter. Price, 60 cents. “A Handbook of Polar Discoveries.”” By 
A.W. Greeley Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

‘‘A History of the People of the United States.” Vol. VI. By John 
Bach McMaster. Price, $2.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


By Charles A. Beard. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authoritie: in every state in the Union. To be 
available, tnese contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
November 2: Hssex County (Massa- 


chusetts) Teachers’ Association, 
Peabody. 
November 2: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester. 


November 9: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin school hall, Boston. 


November 9: Berkshire County 
(Mass. ) Teachers’ Association, 
Pittsfield. 


November 16, 17: New Hampshire 
Association of Academy Teachers, 
Tilton. 

November 26, 27, 28: Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association, Western 
Division, Portland. 

November 26, 27, 28: Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association, Eastern 
Division, Pendleton. 

November 30-December 1: Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


November 30, December 1: Eastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, Steu- 
benville. 


November 30, December 1 and 2: 
Social Education Congress, Tre- 
mont ‘Temple, Boston. 

April, 1907: Bastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

December 26-29: American Historical 
Association, American Economic 
Association, American Political 
Science Association, American So- 
ciological Society, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 


NEW YXNGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


TILTON. The New Hampshire 
Association of Academy Teachers 
will hold its thirteenth annual meet- 
ing at Tilton Seminary November 
16 and 17. The following program 
has been arranged:— 

Friday at 1.30 p. m.—President 
Isaac Walker’s address; “The Ra- 
tional Method in Geometry,” G._ Ir- 
ving Hopkins, instructor in mathe- 
matics, high school, Manchester, N. 
H.; discussion opened by Thomas W. 
D. Worthen, professor of mathe- 
matics in Dartmouth College; ad- 
dress, “The Disciplinary Values of 
Education,” Frederick W. Hamilton, 
D. D., president of Tufts College; 
public declamation by boys and girls 
representing New Hampshire acad- 
emies; reading, selections from the 
classics, James P. Webber, instruc- 
tor in English, Philade!phia. 

Saturday at 9 a. m,.—Business 
meeting; “The Essential Thing in 
the ‘Teaching of Latin,” Professor H. 
EK. Burton, Dartmouth College; “Lit- 
erature and Life,” A. J. George, in- 
structor in English, Newton, Mass., 
high school; “Some Present Tenden- 
cies in New Hampshire Schools and 
Their Interpretation,” State Superin- 
tendent H. C. Morrison. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, Isaac Walker of Pem- 
broke; vice-president, Superintend- 
ent Elmer E. French, West Lebanon; 
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treasurer, Superintendent D. F. Car- 
penter, Orford; executive committee, 
Principal T. P. Farr, Andover, 
James P. ‘Webber, Exeter, Mr. 
Brown, New Hampton. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. The annual ban- 
quet of the Schoolmasters’ Club was 
held at the Addison house October 
18. One hundred and seven men 
were present. Informal speeches 
were made by President M. D. Chit- 
tenden, Fairfax; President Brainard 
of Middlebury College; State Super- 
intendent W. W. Stetson of Maine, 
and Representative Hatch of Straf- 
ford. Songs were sung. throughout 
the evening. Principal John L. Alger 
of Saxtons River read the report of 
the committee on courses of study 
for high school, which was adopted. 
It was voted to hold the next meet- 
ing in Burlington some time in 
March or April in conjunction with 
the University Conference in Clas- 
sics. Principal George 8S. Wright, 
Bethel, was elected president. 

At the recent meeting of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club held in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Ver- 
mont State Teachers’ Association a 
committee was appointed to draw off 
regulations concerning secondary 
school athletics. This committee 
consists of Principal Orlando K. Hol- 
lister, Goddard Seminary; Principal 
Clark P. Howland, St. Johnsbury 
Academy: Principal John BE. Colburn. 
Pree ond “orton Seminary: Principal 
Tsaac Thomas, Burlineton high 
school. The regulations are to he 
submitted at once to the schools in 
the state for criticism and _ sugges- 
tion, and returned to the committee 
for final revision. 

A Vermont section of the New 
England Association of Classical 
Teachers has been formed with the 
following named persons as execu- 


tive committee: Principal Isaac 
Thomas. Burlington high school; 
Principal Clark P. Howland. St. 


Academy: Principal B. G. 
Ham, Randolph high school; Profes- 
sor Murray, Middlebury College: 
Professor Rassett, University of Ver- 


mont: Professor Roberts, Norwich 
University. 
NORTHFIELD. G.J. Boist of 


Persen. N. Y.. has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Northfield high school to 
take the place of Professor D. I.. 
Robinson. who has resigned to be- 
come instructor of mathematics at 
Middlebury College. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The New England As- 
sociation of School Superintendents 
will hold its fall meeting in the Latin 
school hall, November 9, with the fol- 
lowing program :— 

9.30—Devotional exercises. Rev. 
Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., Malden 
Mass.: business: “The Need of a Sat- 
isfactory Ckassification and Grading 
of Exceptional Children.” Dr. Maxi- 
milian P. S. Groszmann. director of 
Groszmann School for Nervous and 
Atvpical Children, Plainfield, N. 7.: 
“The Treatment of the Atvpical 
Child in the Publie Schools.” Eliza- 
beth E. Farrell. insnector of 
graded classes. New York city: Su- 
perintendent Walter H. Small, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

12.20.—Intermission. 

1.45—Business: report of the ecom- 
mittee on legislative enactments, 
Hon. George H. Martin, secretary 
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Massachusetts state board of educa. 
tion, chairman; “The Institution as a 
Laboratory for the Public Schools,” 
Dr. E. R. Johnstone, superintendent 
New Jersey Training School for 
Feeble-Minded Girls and Boys, Vine- 
land, New Jersey; discussion, Dr. W. 
E. Fernald, superintendent Massa- 
chusetts School for the Feeble- 
Minded, Waltham, Mass.; report of 
committee on educational progress, 
Superintendent F. E. Spaulding, 
Newton, Mass., chairman. 

There are 260 members of this as- 
sociation, the largest paid member- 
ship in its history. The officers are: 
President, Charles H. Morss, Med- 
ford, Mass.; vice-president, Hon. 
Henry C. Morrison, Concord, N. H.; 
secretary and treasurer, Henry D. 
Hervey, Malden, Mass.; auditor, Er- 
nest IL. Silver, Portsmouth, N. H. 

The fifty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Middlesex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held in Tremont tem- 
ple October 26 with the largest at- 
tendance in its history. President 
C. H. Howe of Wakefield presided. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Wil- 
lard Packard of Haverhill. Princi- 
pal Eugene D. Russell of the Lynn 
classical high school pointed out that 
the country was committed to pen- 
sions, which could not be considered 
as charity, but as overdue pay. Miss 
Julia Richman of New York spoke 
on “The Troublesome Child.” and 
Professor §. C. Sehmucker of the 
Westchester (Pa.) normal school on 
“The Real Purpose of Nature Study.” 
President Eliot of Harvard declared 
that the obstacles to 1 teachers’ pen- 
sion system were not so _ insur- 
mountable as was generally sup- 
posed, and that the day for 
the installation of such a system 
was much nearer than was com- 
monly assumed. John A. O'Shea of 
St. Cecilia’s church gave an organ 
recital, and the Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis of Plymouth church, Brook- 
lyn, spoke on “Oliver Cromwell and 
the Rise of the Six Liberties.” Reso- 
lutions were passed thanking Gover- 
nor Guild and the Massachusetts 
Civie League for various beneficent 
measures in behalf of the cause of 
education, and indorsing the propo- 
sition that teachers be paid accord- 
ing to their professional skill, and 
not for length of service. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: 
President, U. G. Wheeler of Everett; 
vice-presidents, William C. Bates of 
Cambridge, Charles G. Ham of Som- 
erville, Charles W. Morey of Lowell, 
Miss Emma E. Hovey of Woburn, 
and Charles J. Emerson of Stone- 
ham: secretary and treasurer, Fair- 
field Whitney of Townsend; dele- 
gates to the Massachusetts teachers’ 
convention, Charles H. Howe of 
Wakefield, Miss Anna M. Murphy of 

Framingham, and H. W. Rice of 

Natick: delegates to the Council of 

Education. H. T. Watkins of Read- 

ing. Miss Mary A. Knowles of Cam- 
bridge, and W. J. Rockwood of Ever- 
ett. 

FALL RIVER. The Bristol 
County Teachers’ Association met 
here October 26 with 1,000 attending. 
President Charles J. McCreery of 
this city presided. Papers were 
read by Charles S. Chapin of the 
State normal school, Providence; 
Professor Paul H. Hanus. Harvard; 
Miss Margaret Slattery, State nor- 
mal school, Fitchburg; Charles P. © 


Sinnot, Bridgewater normal school. 
These officers were elected: Presi- 


dent, Charles J. McCreery, Fall 
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River; vice-presidents, Henry W. Har- 
rub, Taunton; Edward Gray, New 
Bedford; treasurer, Charles EB. Reed, 
Fall River; secretary, Charles A. 
Hathaway, Taunton. 


WORCESTER. Clark University 
offers two remarkably attractive 
courses for teachers on Saturdays, 
one by President Carroll D. Wright 
of Clark College, one by President 
G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, 
and one by Professor W. H. Burn- 
ham of the university. All three 
men will lecture each Saturday 
throughout the year, but at different 
hours so that there will be no con- 
flict. 


WAKEFIELD. Superintendent J. 
H. Carfrey and Principal Charles H. 
Howe of the high school have started 
educational affairs with a vim that 
signifies much for the success of the 
year. They opened the season with 
a unique public meeting at which 
the parents of the first year class in 
the high school were present for a 
frank discussion of school interests. 
Among the subjects freely and fully 
considered was replacing the one ses- 
sion in the high school by two; the 
liability to physical derangement 
from eating either cold luncheons or 
inexpensive luncheon counter mid- 
day meals; the importance of par- 
ents’ appreciating the changed condi- 
tions for the student entering the 
high school; the significance of home 
study, and the need of greater atten- 
tion to the choice of subjects to be 
studied. 

FITCHBURG. Two teachers from 
this city have gone to Boston; one 
has her salary raised from $800 to 

’ $1,800 by the transfer. 

CAMBRIDGE. A new organiza- 
tion of public school teachers in Cam- 
bridge, whose name _ signifies its 
composition and purpose, has been 
organized. Mayor Thurston of Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. Knight, president of 
the Teachers’ Club of Somerville, 
were the speakers at its first meet- 
ing. The members of the school com- 
mittee were guests, and the advisory 
board acted as a committee of hospi- 
tality. An invitation to be present 
and to join the club was sent to 
every member of the teaching corps 
in the Cambridge public schools. 

PITTSFIELD. The fortieth an- 
nual session of the Berkshire Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in the 
Pittsfield high school auditorium Fri- 
day, November 9. The program has 
been prepared by Harlow Godard, 

_superintendent of schools of Lenox, 
and is as follows:— 

Morning session—‘Some of the So- 
cial Forces with Which the Teacher 
Must Reckon,’ Dr. Henry Hopkins, 
president of Williams College. 

Section work. primary section— 
“The Use of Stories in Primary 
Schools,” Miss Sara Cone Bryant, au- 
thor of “How to Tell Stories to Chil- 


dren”: “Arts and Crafts in the 
Schools.” Walter Sargent, agent 
Massachusetts state board of edu- 
eation. 


trammar section—‘Moral and So- 
cial Values in the Teaching of His- 
tory.” Wilbur F. Gordy, superintend- 
ent of schools, Springfield; “Story- 
telling as a Means of Developing 
Spontaneity in Reading,” Miss Mary 
Louise Baright, North Adams nor- 
mal school. 

High school section—“English 
Composition: Some Maladies Pester- 
ing the Teacher and Suggested Reme- 
dies,” Alfred M. Hitchcock, English 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Buckwalter’s Easy Primer. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Buckwalter’s Easy First Primer. 
Buckwalter’s Second Reader. 


By GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, Principal of Mt. Vernon School, Philadelphia, 
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SUCCESSFULLY USED. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


department, Hartford, Conn., high 
school; “What the College Ought to 
Expect from the High School,” Dr. 
Flavel S. Luther, president of Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Ct. 

Afternoon session—Election of of- 
ficers and other business; ‘“Educa- 
tion for Citizenship,” Dr. Charles W. 
Deane, superintendent of schools, 
Bridgeport, Ct.; “Education and La- 
bor,’ Edward L. Stevens, associate 
superintendent of schools, New York 
City. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy was celebrated October 22 and 
23. The exercises opened on Mon- 
day afternoon, when Rey. Dr. Lewel- 
lyn Pratt, president of the academy 
corporation, welcomed a large as- 
semblage of alumni, pupils, and their 
parents and friends, and interested 
townspeople. Under direction of F. 
W. Lester, a chorus of twenty-five 
graduates of the academy sang the 
opening anthem, and prayer was of- 
fred bv Rev. H. S. Howe, D. D. Dr. 
Pratt then gave a statement cover- 
ing the half century’s work and prog- 
ress of the institution. Tribute was 
paid te Professor Elbridge Smith, 
first principal of the academy, to 
Professor William Hutchinson, and 
Professor Robert Porter Keep, who 
succeeded him, and to the present 
head of the school, Professor Henry 
A. Tirrell. Rev. William H. P. 
Faunce, president of Brown Univer- 
sity, followed with an address on 
“Things Done and to Do.” Rev. Fila- 
vel S. Luther, president of- Trinity 
College, was next heard on “The In- 
fluence of the Academy.” As Presi- 
dent Hadley of Yale was unable to 
be present, Professor Bernadotte 
Perrin was presented by Dr. Pratt. 
The exercises closed with the bene- 
diction, pronounced by the Rev. Neil- 
son Poe Carey of Christ church. The 
meeting of the alumni was held in 
Slater hall Monday evening with a 
large and enthusiastic attendance. 
President Francis J. Leavens of the 
Alumni Association presided. Ad- 
dresses were made by William Os- 
good Morgan, ’96, an attorney in 
New York; Herbert Kinney, 
of Griswold, now of New York; Dr. 
John A. Rockwell, Rev. G. W. Hunt- 


ington, and letters were read from 
the oldest living graduate, Colonel 
George C. Ripley, ’58, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., Hosea Whittemore of 
Boston, Professor Charles R. Lan- 
man of Harvard, Henry P. God- 
dard of Baltimore, and Julian R, 
Dillaby of Boston. Vrincipal H. 
A. Tirrell made the closing ad- 
dress of the evening, speaking of 
the growth of the school, which 
opened with eighty pupils and now 
has over 400. There have been 3,100 
pupils in the institution, 1,300 re 
maining to graduate. After citing 
the advantages of the academy, he 
explained the pressing need of a lar- 
ger school building, and a resolution 
offered by Gardiner Greene pledging 
the alumni association to assist in 
building such an edifice was unani- 
mously adopted. The celebration 
concluded on Tuesday morning, 
when there were addresses of felici-. 
tation by Frank T. Brown, and Dr. 
F. Spencer Baldwin of Boston, after 
which George L. Fox of New Haven 
delivered an illustrated address on 
“The Great English Schools.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Theodore 
Connolly of the corporation counsel’s 
office appeared last week before the 
Appellate Division in the Buckbee 
case, which involves the payment of 
$45,937 to women school principals 
whose salaries were cut by the board 
of education in 1899. It is expected 
that a decision will be handed down 
inside of thirty days. Thirty-eight 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 
Exclusively adopted by the New York Board 
of Education. 


Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 
1. Fo Fascinating Lessons, Simply Grad 
2. Words and Sentences in the wesc anes 
3. Position Writing from the Beginning. 
4, Business Letters from the Seventh Lesson. 
“The most teacliable text I have ever seen 
. +. . does not contain a superfluous thing.” 
—P. B. 8. Peters, Minual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Examination copy to 
Teachers and Schools,’65 cents, postpaid: 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. 


ISAAC PITMAN & BONS 31 Union Sq., N, Y. 


TWO NEW STORY BOOCES 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
By Carotyn S. and Ciara M. Lewis 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is one of the most notable books for children that have 
recently been published. Appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound in cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 


for children between the 


A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOOK 
By Jane L. Hoxie 
Miss Susan E. Blow says: I know no equally simple, varied, and interestin, 
ages of four and six, and I earnestly hope that A 
STORY BOOK may eptihe win the popularity it merits. 


Price, postpaid, Fifty Cents 


pact of stories 
INDERGARTEN 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
New York Boston 


; Send for Kindergarten Review Premium Circular 


Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 


ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more | 
this year. This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 
mentary readers, ete., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 

by the ** Holden System for Preserving Books ”’ 
As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


teachers are concerned in this case. 
They assigned their claims to Miss 
Sarah E. Buckbee. The amounts 
sued for range from $187 to $1,500. 
If the decision of Justice Greenbaum 
should be sustained assistant princi- 
pals and teachers will also bring suit 
against the city. This would involve 
back pay of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars.—School. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLENTOWN. County Superin- 
tendent Alvin Rupp has his work re- 
markably well in hand. Out of 527 
teachers of the county, outside of Al- 
lentown, 326 were in attendance at 
his annual institute for the full 
week. The one who was absent was 
so ill that she would not have taught 
had the schools been in_ session. 
There is this record—outside of the 
city be it remembered—of the 327 
teachers: Nine are college graduates, 
155 are state normal school gradu- 
ates forty-two others have permanent 
certificates and twelve others  pro- 
fesional certificates, or 218 are fully 
equipped professional teachers. Of 
the seventy-five new teachers em- 
ployed out side of the city this sea- 
son, twenty-nine had previous experi- 
ence, and twenty-three others were 
normal graduates. Of the 327 
teachers, 217 are in school buildings 
with more than one room and 110 
only are purely ungraded. 

LANCASTER. This city has been 
the residence of nearly all the state 
superintendents as it is of Dr. Na- 
than C. Schaeffer. This fact shows 
somewhat the educational sentiment 
of the city. which helps to account 
for the fact that the principal of the 
boys’ high school, Dr. J. P. MeCas- 
key is mayor of the city. They have 
a new girls’ high school building. 
which is one of the best in the state. 
Lancaster was also one of. the first 
cities in the state to introduce the 
kindergarten. This was al% the 
home of Thaddeus Stevens, the :roat 
courmoner, who made the most_ im- 
portant single educational address 
ever delivered in the New World, a 
speech that saved the public schools 
to the state in 1835, when they were 
but a year old. This was also the 
city in which the famous Lancastrian 
system of education was put on trial 
by the originator of the system, 
whose name it bears. There is 


much rejoicing over the fact that all 
teachers have had their salaries 
raised, except in a few cases in which 
the salary was above the others, and 
they have merely waited for the 
others to catch up. 

PHILADELPHIA. ‘The repeated 
complaints made by teachers, par- 
ents, and sectional school boards of 
deplorable conditions in the schools 
of the older part of the city have de- 
termined the board of public educa- 
tion to make a special investigation 
of the schools throughout the city, 
with «a view to discovering what are 
the more immediate demands of 
school buildings, and this week a 
committee of associate and district 
superintendents will start on a tour 
of inspection through the city’s pub- 
lic schools. In the matter of public 
school repairs, however, the board is 
confronted with the problem of mak- 
ing $350,000 do the work of some- 
thing more than $1,000,000. ‘The de- 
partment of buildings recognizes per- 
fectly that there are a great many 
schools in the city in a wretched con 
dition. that they are overcrowded, 
badly ventilated, and _ insufficiently 
equipped, that the sanitary arran:ze- 
ments are a menace to the children’s 
health, and that the bad lighting is 
hard on their eyes. Complaints are 
received at almost every meeting. 
The present investigation is not a 
sudden recognition of wretched con- 
ditions, but is meant to find out 
what schools most need the expendi- 
ture upon them of the small amount 
of money allowed for repairs. ‘“‘We 
must work, not alone for the benefit 
of one locality.” said Superintendent 
Brumbaugh, discussing the matter of 
repairs. ‘“‘We have to do all that we 
ean to help the children of the whole 
city. lf we had three or four mil- 
lions more, we could repair all the 
schools that need repairs and are 
worth it, and could build new schools 
to replace the old ones and to do 
away with the present overcrowding 
and half-time.” 

Though the number of nivht 
schools has been reduced, many 
courses eliminated, and the registra- 
tion limited to pupils of at least four- 
teen years old, not enrolled in a day 
school, and stringent regulations have 
been made regarding attendance, 
there was a total enrollment last 
evening of 5,000 pupils. Under the 
new rules special provisions are 


made for teaching English to people 
of foreign birth, four per cent. of 
those enrolled last year being for- 
eigners. This step was deemed 
necessary by Dr. Brumbaugh, who 
has completely revised the night 
school system in -the city. At the 
Trades school, which opened with 
nearly 500 pupils registered, of- 
fered a free course to any man or boy 
more that fifteen years old in any of 
the following trades: Plumbing, 
bricklaying, painting, pattern-mak- 
ing, carpentry, printing, electric con- 
struction, and metal work. 

There is to be a new and beautiful 
high school building in West Phila- 
delphia. 

It has been officially repeated that 
the Baldwin, Jackson, Drexel, Childs 
and Nicol’s schools are in an utterly 
deplorable condition and they are in 
the most congested district of the 
city. The buildings are unsanitary, 
unclean, and veritable fire traps, it 
was said. There is told a startling 
story of the dangerous condition of 
the Baldwin school, where there are 
not only unpainted walls, uneven 
floors, ceilings from which the plas- 
ter is dropping, but the only access 
to the classrooms in many cases is 
through three or four other rooms. 
The stairway is reached in the same 
way. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


Not a little added interest attaches 
to the meeting of the Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association this year on 
account of the place of meeting, 
which is the new Wells high school 
at Steubenville. This eommodious 
building with its modern equipment 
for high, school purposes, embodying 
most of the best ideas in school ar- 
chitecture, is probably the best of its 
kind in the state. Its study and reci- 
tation rooms, laboratories, lecture 
and assembly rooms, gymnasium, 
manual training, domestic science 
departments, the heating and venti- 
lating system and other features 
Will furnish a study of no small 
value to the visiting teachers. The 
association meets the Friday and 
Saturday following Thanksgiving, 
November 30 and December 1. 
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A Teachers’ College for Connecticut 


The most important educational 
step taken in Connecticut in years is 
the move by the recently organized 
teachers’ league in favor of a teach- 
ers’ college or its equivalent. The 
subject has been given careful 
thought and extended discussion by 
the league for a year, and it has de- 
cided not to work for a_ separate 
plant for the proposed college, but 
for a department which will cover 
the scope in connection with one of 
the proposed colleges of the state. 
The league has interested the state 
board of education in the scheme, and 
the aid of that organization has been 
promised. The movement has pro- 
gressed to such an extent that the 
league and the state board have made 
a proposition to Yale regarding the 
opening of courses, which will 
low a college degree to be secured by 
teachers of the state. It relates to 
part ef their four-years’ course being 
taken at Yale, and part in one or all 
of the state normal schools, all being 
doue under conditions being laid 
down by the Yak faculty. One of 
the conditions under which it might 


be done is a suggestion that two 
vears of the course be taken by 
teachers in the New Haven normal 
school, and the other two either at 
Yale or in the normal school with 
members of the Yale faculty as lec- 


turers or in charge of the classes. 
Yale has made a tentative response, 
but the subject is far from settled, 
and whether the scheme will be 
adopted is by no means certain. If 
Yale and the teachers’ league do not 
come to terms, the teachers will turn 
to Trinity, Wesleyan, or the Connec- 
ticut State College at Storrs for their 
institution. It is generally helieved, 
however, that an arrangement will 
be renched between the Yale faculty 
and the teachers. The arrangement 
would be along similar lines to those 
on which the courses between Col- 
umbia University and the New York 


Teachers’ College are given, or  be- 
tween Chicago University and the 


teachers of Illinois. Connecticut bas 
been decidedly backward in its oppor- 
tunities for teachers. and the league 
is trying to better the conditions in 
the state in many ways. 

An English clergyman was called 
suddenly to preach before the stu- 
dents of a well-known college. He 
hurriedly chose out of his “barrel” a 
sermon, and without reading it went 
to the college chapel, the congrega- 
tion of which was wholly composed 
of male students. He got along fa- 
mously until near the close, when he 
amazed the boys by beginning his 


HOMEY or 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 


Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Students dtsiring to finish 
either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHIGASO, ILL. 


The Pathfinder, the Old Reliabie National News Reyiew, 
gives you every week all the important news of the world, 
stated clearly and without bias. It is the only news review 
that is truly comprehensive, and at the same time is not 
padded or bulky. It gives you the wheat without the chaff. 
Tt isatime saver for busy people. In purpose it is high- 
toned, healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensa- 
tional journalism. It takes the place of periodicals costing 
$3 & $4. Try it and you would not be without it for wd 
times its cost—$1 a year. The Pathfinder, Wash., D.C 
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peroration thus: “And now a word in 
conclusion to you who are mothers.” 
—Exchange. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 481.) 


the Vatican, which may. well be 
true. To the important post of minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, M. Clemenceau 
has appointed M. Pichon, who has 
had no larger experience than that 
gained as resident-general in Tu- 
nis, but who is a former associate 
with M. Clemenceau in journalism. 


THE CHURCH QUESTION’ IN 
SPAIN. 


On the other side of the Pyrenees, 
the same question between church 
and state, in slightly different form. 
is moving rapidly toward a crisis. 
There is this difference, that in 
Spain the civil authorities have con- 
ferred with the _ ecclesiastical, in- 
stead of ignoring them. In Spain, a 
sharp issue was raised by the deter- 
mination of the church to deprive of 
religious privileges, including that 
of burial in consecrated ground, all 
persons who had been married only 
by civil ceremonies. But the ques- 
tion has passed this phase. The 
government is now Moving for the 
annulment of the Concordat of 1851, 
and the conclusion of one more in 
accordance with, present conditions. 
It has also framed a bill for the regu- 
lation of religious associations, 
which resembles that with which the 
struggles in Franee hegan. 


> 


The autumn list of the trade de- 
partment of Ginn & Co., Boston, has 
some attractive titles. William J. 
Long, whose “Northern Trails” was 
the popular out-of-door book of last 
autumn, has written in “Brier-Patch 
Philosophy” from what may seem 
a new view-point, but which in real- 
ity is only a general justification of 
his views in regard to the moral and 
intellectual development of the ani- 
mal world. He has chosen a very 


happy way of proving his conten- 
tions, for in this new volume Peter 
Rabbit of the “Brier-Patch” ex- 


pounds to Mr. Long his philosophy 
of men and their manners and by 
concrete examples makes out a 
strong case against his scientific in- 


vestigators and detractors. Charles 
Copeland, whose illustrations are 
singularly successful, has made the 


colored frontispiece of Peter Rabbit 
himself exceptionally clever. Three 
hundred pages, $1.50 net. 

Miss Caroline Burnite, director of 
the children’s work in the Cleveland 
public library, believes that the 
stories that were favorites in the 
days of mothers . and grand- 
mothers still have a charm for chil- 
dren and that romance ought not to 
be crowded out by “nature books.” 
She has edited “Grace Greenwood’s 
Stories from Famous Ballads,” and 
E. H. Garrett has contributed a 
frontispiece in colors and _ full-page 
illustrations for each story. This is 
a beautiful gift hook. Fifty cents 
net. 

A new book that is sure to attract 
attention in these days of athletics 
and physical culture is “Physical 
Edueation.” by Dr. Dudley A. Sar- 
gent, director of the Hemenway 
gymnasium, Harvard University. 
The book covers historically the 
progress of physical education and 
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the obstacles it has had to overcome 
to reach its present development. 
Dr. Sargent makes. an. interesting 
statement in regard to. games... He 
says: ‘‘North America has originated 
little in the way of physical exer- 
cises, excepting possibly the came 
of lacrosse, which was played by the 
Indians, and the game known as 
‘bean bag,’ invented by Dr. Dio 
Lewis.” As the result of Dr. Sar- 
gent’s efforts during the twenty-five 
years for the benefit of man physi- 
eally his book will be of great inter- 


est $1.20 net. 
HIS SNORT. 
“Yaas,”’ remarked Farmer Yapp, 


“T’ve allers kept my money in an old 
brown tea-pot.” 

“Somebody ‘ll rob you some day.” 

s’pose so. But if they do 
have the satisfaction of knoayin’ I 
wuz robbed by a thief an’ not no 
pious, highly respectable, white- 
whiskered son-of-a-gun of a bank offi- 
shul.”—Louisville Courier Journal. 


MORE TROUBLE 


She—“I can’t understand why Lord 
Busted wants a divorce. His wife 
had half a million when he married 
her.” 

He—“Yes, and she’s got every 
penny of it still. That’s the trouble.” 
—Pick-Me-Up. 


$2.05 
NEW YORK 


VIA— 


JOY LINE 


Triple Service. 


From 


BOSTON (itect) 


“All the Way By Water.’ 
Thursday, Saturday. at 5 P.M, 
h Long Sound by daylight. 


From 


FALL RIVER 


Every week day at 6.30 p.m. Connecting train from 
So, Termin Stavion 4.50 p.m, 


Fro om 


PROVIDENCE 


Every poss day at 6.30 p.m. Last connecting train 
from So, Terminal Station at 5.03 p.m. 
Ask for Information, 
Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2824. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A SUCCE-SFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


NOW is the time to pagieter Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © strece Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


TE SOIENCE Coteres, and aucators 


Free registration in al] depart- 

Keep YourLisht- ments. ‘ No position — No pay.” 

mind Rid’ We have good vacancies in all 
Mins Rod Up: departments. 


I. General Teachers 
Teachers Send at once for Form 


Il. Business Employment Kinsley-Drake Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y, 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST / 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
; Introduction to the English Historians....... Beard The Macmillan Co.,New York $1.60 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest............. New- som[Ed.} * 25 


Concepts of Philosophy..... Ormond “ 4.00 
Miler Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston .60 
The Pootry Of Root “ 1.50 
Natural Reading Ball & Co., Boston 25 
Text-Book on the Strength of Materials,Slo- 


cum & Hancock “ = 2.00 
The Human Mechanism ............. Hough& Sedgwick “ ss “ 2.50 
Physical Education...... in Sargent “ 1.50 
Selections from the Works of Jos. Addison. Reed Henry Holt & Co., New York —— 
Theuriet’s L’Abbe Daniel................ Tay- lor “6 “ “ 
Rhetoric and Composition.......... ......... Fulton 4 “6 “ “ 
Forty Lessons in Physics......... McMullen “6 “ 
BEvery-Day Ethics ...........- Cabot “ “ “ 
Lyrical Poems of Robert Browning.......... George Little, Brown & Co., Boston 25 
Practice in Parsing and Analysis...... Arnold 15 

A Hand Book of Polar Discoveries........... Greeley “6 “ “ “ 1.50 
A History of the People of the United States. McMaster D. Appleton & Co., New York 250 
Poems for Young Americans.............+-+.. Carleton Harper & Brothers, “ és 1.25 
The OF CHO BOR. ‘Conrad “ “ “ 1.50 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues | STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Framrxonam, Mass. 


only. Especial attention is 
Price-List called to the new course of Household Arts. 
J Pric » For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 


PU BLISHING{ Principal. 


27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY @3 Vouk. Varieties. 


a1 SOURCE OF SUPPLIES. 
N. E. Dep t 120 Boylston St., Room 411 “I don’t see why you women are 
Biffkins. “We men never talk it.” 
: “Of course not,” snapped Mrs. Biff- 
Educational Institutions kins, “you simply furnish the ma- 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


ats , Mass. 
For catalogues address NO TIME TO LOSBE. 
PITMAN. 
ho Principal. Bug—“Hey! Wait a minute, Mrs. 
, FITCHBURG, M88. Snail.” 
Mrs. Snail—“I can’t stop now; I am 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Princip®’__ | going to town to do some Christmas 


SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, hopping, and it’s nearl October 
sexes. For catalogues | y 


Varese the Principal, A. G. BorEn, A. M. | Now.” —Exchange. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The point of vantage afforded 
by more than sixty years of adu't 
life should fit almost any man for 
the position of critic, especially when 
the subject is closely connected with 
human emotion and life. Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, who despite his 
great age has again taken up _liter- 
ary work, this time as one of the edi- 
tors of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, gives some friendly advice 
in the November number of that pub- 
lication on the need of optimism in 


our present disturbed national con- 
dition. 


—Besides the new series of fairy 
stories by Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
which are to appear during several 
months in St. Nicholas, the magazine 
in 1907 will have a serial for boys by 
the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,” and a Christmas 
story for girls by the author of “Re- 
becca.” There is to be a story for 
girls also from the author of “Emmy 
Lou,” and more Pinkey Perkins ad- 
ventures. 


—Hight special articles, each of 
actual importance to the American 
reading public, and nine short stories 
of the highest quality are contained 
in the November Everybody’s. It is 
a number that should make a strong 


| appeal to the widest possible variety 
|} of American readers. 


—The new St. Nicholas serial by 
George Madden Martin, author of 
the “Emmy Lou” stories, will begin 
with the new volume in the Novem- 
ber number. It will be called “Ab- 
bie Ann,” and the heroine is the lit- 
tle daughter of a Coal City mine su- 
perintendent. The story of Abbie 
Ann’s adventures is to be illustrated 
by C. M. Relyea. 


—The Youth’s Companion  an- 
hnounces among its attractions for 
1907 serial stories by Hamlin Gar- 
land, Adeline Knapp, Ralph Barbour, 
Grace Richmond, and Holman F, 
Day; other contributions from Govy- 
ernor Folk, Edward Everett Hale, 
Margaret Deland, Colonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson, General A. W. Greeley, Ion 
Perdcaris, Commander Eva Booth of 
the Salvation Army, and others. Also 
there will be 200 practical papers for 
young people making their way, 300 
special contributors, and 2,000 one- 
minute stories. The publishers offer 
to send to every new subscriber for 
1907, who remits at once, all the re- 
maining issues of 1906. 


—The new volume of St. Nicholas 
will see the revival of the depart- 
ment “For Very Little Folks,” for 
many years one of the strong fea- 
tures of St. Nicholas, so that here 
after a department of rhymes and 
stories for the youngest members of 
the family will be a regular feature 
of the magazine. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


Fresh from her triumph as “Peter 
Pan” in the English production of 
that remarkably popular play, Cecilia 
Loftus is to make her American re- 
appearance at Keith’s theatre, Bos- 
ton, the coming week. Miss Loftus 
is to present a new dramatic play!et 
entitled “His Child,” by Frederick 
Fenn and Richard Pryce, authors of 
“"Op O’ Me Thumb.” She has a 
company of six people with her, in- 
cluding Murray Carson, Miss Nellie 
Butler, and Miss Florence Nash. Joe 
Hart, of the well-known team of 
Hart and De Mar, has retired as an 
actor and is devoting his energies 
nowadays to petite productions for 
the vaudeville stage. His latest in 
the line is ‘The Crickets,” a ballet of 
Geisha land. The leading 
played by Norma Seymour and W. N. 
Cripps. The four Fords, two broth- 
ers and two sisters, who do the swell- 
est dancing act in vaudeville to-day, 


will be a top-line feature. For a} 


number of seasons past Hassan Ben 
Ali's troupe of Toozoonin Arabs have 
made an annual visit to Keith’s. They 
are due next week and will have sev- 
eral new tumbling feats to show for 


the first time in Boston. Others on 
the big bill will be the Quigley 
brothers, the favorite Irish come- 


dians in a new sketch that finishes 
with some capital jig dancing; Welch, 
Mealey, and Montrose, who combine 
acrobatic stunts and some very funby 
drolleries; Sam Elton, the famous 
eccentric comedian from England, 
who is known as “The Man Who 
Made the Shah of Persia ‘Laugh’; 
Harry Brown, the clever colored 
song-writer and singer; the Colum- 
bia Comedy Four, humorists and 
harmonists; Lelia Taylor, a singing 
comedienne who always has the new- 
est songs; Earle and Bartlett, in a 
laughable sketch; Will Mead and his 
trained dog, “Sparkle”; the Prampin 
trio, versatile musicians; the three 
sisters Noble, singers and dancers, 
and the kinetograph. 


HE DODGED. 


it is said of a noted Virginia judge 
that in a pinch he always came out 
ahead. An incident of his boyhood 
might go to prove this. 

“Well, Benny,” said his father 
when the lad had been going to school 
about a month, “what did you learn 
to-day ?” 

“About the mouse, father.” 

“Spell mouse,” said the father. 

“Father, I didn’t believe it was a 
mouse after all; it was a rat.”—Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine. 


> 


Many of us build 
the air.—Life. 


5 
A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 
is equivalent to INSURANC#. Non ed of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when vou are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agenecv. 3 East 14th 
Street, New York. Estab. 1855. 


PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Ray Plan By Citizenand Tribunes 
200,000 pupils now using it in the U. 8. 

Specially recommended by committee of 
New York City Supts.. who carefully investi- 
ted the subject. We will maila copy of Mr. 
Ray's Plans, containing the rules and sugges- 
tions for use, as practiced in Crerar School, 
Chicago, with sample pin, for 2ct. stamp. 
CITIZEN PIN AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
1180 Washington Byd., Chicago, Ill. 


automobiles in 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


paris are | 


WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


maa | 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, and 
the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, hussel), and Sharon Springs, N. Y., an 
Du bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W. 
Paimer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s Schooi; Iichard D. Fish. Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Maun, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M. Allen and Ada M. atl Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘litus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptres= of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); an 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith k. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 
Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, Westbury Station ; 
Grace E. Curtis, Lilian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O.; 
ge McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, O.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn’t 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? Yuu cando it only through a recommendation 
agency. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. RARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
AGEN 


ITORIUM BUILDING 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY colleges, 


MEeRICAN and Families 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
ee every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


dress 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIf. 


POINTS OF ADVANTAGE Large clientage result of twenty-two years’ experience. 


. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colieges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 
Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications. Year Book free 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Reco d ll d 1 graduates iali d oth Now ver 
mmends college and norma uates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, eee. 


, with good general education wanted for department work 
PECIA LISI S High, Preparatory and Norn.al Schools and Colleges in tg 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month or further 
information, address THE 1 EACHERS’ AGE«¢ Y, Rk. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. ° 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


‘THE SOUTH AND WEST 


teachers than an 

other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For fulli formation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 
Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Wil)iems Ave. 
Washington, D. ¢., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cocgee Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane. Wash.. 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 535 Stim: on kk 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personal . 
mended. Muny desirable o ings on our 1906 list ay 


Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. Ovtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This year shows an increase in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Morngs, Iowa. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


, every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


Manhattan Building. 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical! principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, - - - - Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, > BOSTON 


Low RATES 


The West via 
Union Pacific 


From August 27 to October 31, 1906, low 
one way rates will be in effect to California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Montana, Idaho 
and Nevada. 


Superior service, unequalled equipment, 
dustless roadbed. 


For detailed information, maps, folders, 
etc., address 


W. MASSEY, N.E. F. & P.A., 
176 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NATURE STUDY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


sally commended. 


sive adaptation to the first four grades. 


all its life to the varying conditions. 
started scienceward. 


in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. 


_ Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 
during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 


At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 
The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 


The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 
children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 


The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children can be 


Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 
The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 


Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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